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CHAPTER XXXII. 


One day when I was busy with my books 
and Mr. Pocket, I received a note by the post, 
the mere outside of which threw me into a great 
flutter; for, though I had never seen the hand- 
writing in which it was addressed, I divined 
whose hand it was. It had noset beginning, as 
Dear Mr. Pip, or Dear Pip, or Dear Sir, or 
Dear Anything, but ran thus : 


“Tam to come to London the day after to-morrow 
by the mid-day coach. I believe it was settled you 
should meet me? at all events Miss Havisham has 
that impression, and I write in obedience toit. She 
sends you her regard. Yours, EsTeua.” 


If there had been time, I should probably 
have ordered several suits of clothes for this 
occasion; but as there was not, I was fain to 
be content with those I had. My appetite 
vanished instantly, and I knew no peace or rest 
until the day arrived. Not that its arrival 
brought me either; for, then I was worse than 
ever, and began haunting the coach-office in 
Wood-street, Cheapside, before the coach had 
left the Blue Boar in our town. For all that 
I knew this perfectly well, I still felt as if it 
were not safe to let the coach-office be out of 
my sight longer than five minutes at a time; 
and in this condition of unreason I had per- 
formed the first half-hour of a watch of four 
or five hours, when Mr. Wemmick ran against 


me. 
“ Halloa, Mr. Pip,” said he; “how do you 


do? I should hardly have thought this was 
your beat.” 

I explained that I was waiting to meet some- 
body who was coming up by coach, and I in- 
quired after the Castle and the Aged. 

“Both flourishing, thankye,” said Wemmick, 
“and particularly the Aged. He’s in wonderful 
feather. He'll be eighty-two next birthday. 
I have a notion of firing eighty-two times, if 
the neighbourhood shouldn't complain, and that 
cannon of mine should prove equal to the 
_— However, this is not London talk. 

here do you think I am going to?” 

. “To the office ?” said 1, for he was tending 
in that direction. 





“Next thing to it,” returned Wemmick, 
“T am going to Newgate. We are in a bankers- 
parcel case just at present, and I have been 
down the road taking a squint at the scene of 
action, and thereupon must have a word or two 
with our client.” 

“Did your client commit the robbery?” I 
asked. 

“Bless your soul and body, no,” answered 
Wemmick, very dryly. “But he is accused of 
it. So might you orI be. Kither of us might 
be accused of it, you know.” 

“Only neither of us is,” I remarked. 

“Yah!” said Wemmick, touching me on the 
breast with his forefinger; “ you’re a deep one, 
Mr. Pip! Would you like to have a look at 
Newgate? Have you time to spare ?” 

I had so much time to spare, that the pro- 
posal came as a relief, notwithstanding its irre- 
concilability with my latent desire to keep m 
eye on the coach-office. Muttering that I 
would make the inquiry whether I had time to 
walk with him, I went into the office, and ascer- 
tained from the clerk with the nicest precision 
and much to the trying of his temper, the earliest 
moment at which the coach could be ex- 
pected—which I knew beforehand, quite as 
well as he. I then rejoined Mr. Wemmick, and 
affecting to consult my watch and to be sur- 
prised by the information I had received, ac- 
cepted his offer. 

e were at Newgate in a few minutes, and 
we passed through the lodge where some fetters 
were hanging up on the bare walls among the 
prison rules, into the interior of the jail. At 
that time, jails were much neglected, and the 
period of exaggerated reaction consequent on 
all public wrong-domg—and which is always 
its heaviest and longest punishment—was still 
far off. So, felons were not lodged and fed 
better than soldiers (to say nothing of paupers), 
and seldom set fire to their prisons with the 
excusable object of improving the flavour of 
their soup. It was visiting time when Wem- 
mick took me in; and a potman was going his 
rounds with beer ; and the prisoners behind bars 
in yards, were buying beer, and talking to 
friends; and a frouzy, ugly, disorderly, depress- 
ing scene it was. 

It struck me that Wemmick walked amo: 
the prisoners, much as a gardener might w 
among his plants. This was first put into my 
head . his seeing a shoot that had come up in 
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the night, and saying, “ What, Captain Tom ? 
Are you there? indeed !”’ and also, “ Is that. 
Black Bill behind the eistern? 
look for you these two months ; how do.you find 
yourself?” Equally in his stopping at the bars 
and attending to anxious whisperers—always 
singly—Wemmick with his post-office in an 
immovable state, looked at them while in con- 
ference, as if he were taking particular notice 
of the advance they had made, since last ob- 
served, towards coming out in full blow at their 
trial. 

He was highly popular, and I found that he 
took the familiar Senta of Mr. Jaggers’s 
business : though something of the state of Mr. 
Jaggers hung about him too, forbidding approach 
beyond certain limits. His personal recognition 
of each successive client was comprised in a nod, 
and in his settling his hat a little easier on his head 
with both hands, and then tightening the post- 
office, and putting his hands in his pockets. In 
one or two instances, there was a difficulty respect- 
ing the raising of fees, and then Mr. Wemmick, 
backing as far as possible from the insufficient 
money produced, said, “It’s no use, my boy. 
I’m only a subordinate. I can’t take it. Don’t 
go on in that way with a subordinate. If you 
are unable to make up your quantum, my boy, 
vou had better address Least to a principal ; 
there are plenty of principals in the profession, 
you know, and what is not worth the while of 
one, may be worth the while of another; that’s 
my recommendation to you, speaking as a sub- 
ordinate. Don’t try on useless measures. Why 
should you! Now, who’s next ?” 

Thus, we walked through Wemmick’s green- 
house, until he turned to me and said, “ No- 
tice the man I shall shake hands with.” I 
should have done so, without the preparation, 
as he had shaken hands with no one yet. 

Almost as soon as he had spoken, a portly 
upright man (whom I can see now, as I write) 
in a well-worn olive-coloured frock-coat, with a 
peculiar pallor overspreading the red in his com- 
plexion, and eyes that went wandering about 
when he tried to fix them, came up to a corner 
of the bars, and put his hand to his hat—which 
had a greasy and fatty surface like cold broth— 
with a half-serious and half-jocose military 
salute. 

“Colonel, to you!” said Wemmick; “how 
are you, Colonel ?” 

“ All right, Mr. Wemmick.” 

** Everything was donc that could be done, 
but the evidence was too strong for us, Colonel.” 

“Yes, it was too strong, sir—but J don’t 
care.” 

“No, no,” said Wemmick, coolly, “ you don’t 
care.” Then, turning to me, “Served His 
Majesty this man. Was a soldier in the line 
and bought his discharge.” 

I said, “ Indeed ?” and the man’s eyes looked 
at me, and then looked over my head, and then 
looked all round me, and then he drew his hand 
across his lips and laughed. 

“T think I shall be out of this on Monday, 
| sir,” he said to Wemmick. 


Why, I didn’t} 





“ Perhaps,” returned my friend, “but there’s 
no. knowing.” 

“J am glad to have the chance of bidding 
you good-by, Mir. Wemmick,” said the man, 
stretching out his hand between two bars. 

* Thankye,” said Wemmick, shaking hands 
with him. “Same to you, Colonel.” 

“Tf what I had upon me when taken, had 
been real, Mr. Wemmick,” said the man, un- 
willing to let his hand go, “ I should have asked 
the favour of your wearing another ring—in 
acknowledgment of your attentions.” 

“T’ll accept the will for the deed,” said 
Wemmick. “By-the-by; you were quite a 
pigeon-fancier.” The man looked up at the sky. 
“T am told you had a remarkable breed of 
tumblers. Could you commission any friend of 
yours to bring me a pair, if you’ve no further use 
for ’em ?” 

“Tt shall be done, sir.” 

“ All right,” said Wemmick, “they shall be 
taken care of. Good afternoon, Colonel. Good- 
by!” They shook hands again, and as we 
walked away Wemmick said to me, “ A Coiner, 
avery good workman. The Recorder’s report 
is made to-day, and he is sure to be executed on 
Monday. Still you see, as far as it goes, a pair 
of pigeons are portable property, all the same.” 
With that, he looked back, and nodded at this 
dead plant, and then cast his eyes about him 
in whine out of the yard, as if he were con- 
i what other pot would go best in its 

ace. 

4 As we came out of the prison through the 
lodge, I found that the great importance of my 
guardian was appreciated by the turnkeys, no 
less than by those whom they held in charge. 
“Well, Mr. Wemmick,” said the turnkey, who 
képt us between the two studded and spiked 
lodge gates, and carefully locked one before he 
unlocked the other, “what’s Mr. Jaggers going 
to do with that waterside murder? Is he going 
to make it manslaughter, or what’s he going to 
make of it ?” 

he Why don’t you ask him?” returned Wem- 
mick. 

“Oh yes, I dare say !” said the turnkey. 

“Now, that’s the way with them here, Mr. 
Pip,” remarked Wemmick, turning to me with 
the post-office elongated. “They don’t mind 
what they ask of me, the subordinate; but 
you'll never catch ’em asking any questions of || 
my principal.” 

Ts this young gentleman one of the *pren- || 
tices or articled ones of your office?” asked 
the turnkey, with a grin at Mr. Wemmick’s || 
humour. 

“There he we again, you see!” cried Wem- | 
mick, “I told you so! Asks another question | 
of the subordinate before his first isdry! Well, | 
supposing Mr. Pip is one of them f” 

“Why then,” said the turnkey, 
again, “he knows what Mr. Jaggers is. 

“Yah!” cried Wemmick, suddenly hitting | 
out at the turnkey in a facetious way, “you’re | 
as dumb as one of your own keys when you have 
to do with my principal, you know you are. 


grinning 
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Let us out, you old fox, or I'll get him to 

bring an action of false imprisonment against 
ou.” 

The turnkey laughed, and gave us good day, 
and stood laughing at us over the spikes of the 
wicket when we descended the steps into the 
street. 

“ Mind you, Mr. Pip,” said Wemmick, gravely 
in my ear, as he took my arm to be more con- 
fidential ; “I don’t know that Mr. Jaggers does 
a better thing than the way in which he keeps 
himself so high. He’s always so high. is 
constant height is of a piece with his immense 
abilities. That Colonel durst no more take leave 
of him, than that turnkey durst ask him his 
intentions respecting a case. Then, between his 
height and them, he slips in his subordinate— 
a you see?—and so he has ’em, soul and 

0 So 

Tis very much impressed, and not for the 
first time, by my guardian’s subtlety. To confess 
the truth, I very heartily wished, and not for the 
first time, that I had had some other guardian 
of minor abilities. 

Mr. Wemmick and I parted at the office in 
Little Britain, where suppliants for Mr. Jag- 
_ notice were lingering about as usual, and 

returned to my watch in the street of the 
coach-office, with some three hours on hand, I 
consumed the whole time in thinking how strange 
it was that I should be encompassed by all this 
taint of prison and crime; that in my childhood 
out on our lonely marshes on a winter evening 
T should have first encountered it; that it 
should have reappeared on two occasions, start- 
ing out like a stain that was faded but not gone ; 
that it should in this newway pervade my fortune 
and advancement. While my mind was thus 
engaged, I thought of the beautiful young Es- 
tella, proud and refined, coming towards me, and I 
thought with absolute abhorrence of the contrast 
between the jail and her. I wished that Wem- 
mick had not met me, or that I had not yielded 
to him and gone with him, so that, of all days in 
the year on this day, I might not have had New- 
gate in my breath and on my clothes. I beat 
the prison dust off my feet as [ sauntered to and 
fro, and I shook it out of my dress, and I exhaled 
its air from my lungs. So contaminated did I 
feel, remembering who was coming, that the 
coach came quickly after all, and I was not yet 
free from the soiling consciousness of Mr. Wem- 
mick’s conservatory, when I saw her face at the 
coach window and her hand waving to me. 

What was the nameless shadow which again 
in that one instant had passed ? 





CHAPTER XXXIIl. 


| Iw her furred travelling-dress, Estella seemed 
|| more delicately beautiful ‘than she had ever 
| seemed yet, even in my eyes. Her manner was 
more winning than she had cared to let it be 
to me before, and I thought I saw Miss Ha- 
visham’s influence in the change. 
We stood in the Inn Yard while she pointed 
out her luggage to me, and when it was all col- 





lected I remembered—having forgotten every- 
thing but herself in the mean while—that I knew 
nothing of her destination. 

“IT am going to Richmond,” she told me. 
“Our lesson is, that there are two Richmonds, 
one in Surrey and one in Yorkshire, and that 
mine is the Surrey Richmond. The distance is 
ten miles. I am to have a carriage, and you 
are to take me. This is my purse, and you are 
to pay my charges out of it. Oh, you must take 
the purse! We have no choice, you and I, but 
to obey our instructions. We are not free to 
follow our own devices, you and I.” 

As she looked at me in giving me the purse, I 
hoped there was an inner meaning in her words. 
She said them slightingly, but not with dis- 
pleasure. 

“ A carriage will have to be sent for, Estella. 
Will you rest here a little ?” 

“Yes, I am to rest here a little, and I am to 
drink some tea, and you are to take care of me 
the while.” 

She drew her arm through mine, as if it must 
be done, and I requested a waiter who had been 
staring at the coach like a man who had never 
seen such a thing in his life, to show us a private 
sitting-room. Upon that, he pulled out a napkin, 
as if it were a magic clue without which he 
couldn’t find the way up-stairs, and led us to the 
black hole of the establishment : fitted up with a 
diminishing mirror (quite a superfluous article 
considering the hole’s proportions), an anchovy 
sauce-cruet, and somebody’s pattens. On my ob- 
jecting to this retreat, he took us into another 
room with a dinner-table for thirty, and in the 

rate a scorched leaf of a copy-book under a 
bushel of coal-dust. Having looked at this 
extinct conflagration and shaken his head, he 
took my order: which, proving to be merely 
“Some tea for the lady,” sent him out of the 
room in a very low state of mind. 

I was, and [ am, sensible that the air of this 
chamber, in its strong combination of stable 
with soup-stock, might have led one to infer 
that the coaching department was not doing 
well, and that the enterprising proprietor was 
boiling down the horses for the refreshment de- 

artment. Yet the room was all in all to me, 
Estella being in it. I thought that with her I 
could have Bo happy there for life. (I was 
not at all happy there at the time, observe, and 
I knew it wall.) 

“ Where are you going to, at Richmond?” I 
asked Estella. 

“T am going to live,” said she, “at a great 
expense, with a lady there, who has the power 
—or says she has—of taking me about and in- 
troducing me, and showing people to me and 
showing me to people.” 

“TI suppose you will be glad of variety and 
admiration ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

She answered so carelessly, that I said, “ You 
speak of yourself as if you were some one else.” 

** Where did you learn how I speak of others ? 
Come, come,” said Estella, smiling delightfully, 
“you must not expect me to go to school to you ; 
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I must talk in my own way. How do you thrive 
with Mr. Pocket ?” 

“T live quite pleasantly there; at least-——” 

It appeared to me that I was losing a chance. 

* At least ?”’ repeated Estella. 

“As pleasantly as I could anywhere, away 

from you.” : 

“You silly boy,” said Estella, quite com- 
osedly, “how can you talk such nonsense? 
our friend Mr. Matthew, I believe, is superior 

to the rest of his family ?” 

“Very superior indeed. 


> 


enemy—— ; 
“Don’t add but his own,” interposed Estella, 


“for I hate that class of man. But he really is 
disinterested, and above small jealousy and spite, 
I have heard ?” 

*T am sure I have every reason to say so.” 

“You have not every reason to say so of the 
rest of his people,” said Estella, nodding at me 
with an expression of face that was at once 

ave and rallying, “for they beset Miss 

avisham with reports and insinuations to your 
disadvantage. They watch you, misrepresent 
you, write letters about you (anonymous some- 
times), and you are the torment and the occu- 
pation of their lives. You can scarcely realise to 
yourself the hatred those people feel for you.” 

“They do me no harm, I hope ?” said I. 

Instead of answering, Estella burst out 
laughing. ‘This was very singular to me, and [ 
looked at her in considerable perplexity. When 
she left off—and she had not laughed languidly 
but with real enjoyment—I said, in my diflident 
way with her, “I hope I may suppose that you 
would not be amused if they did me any harm.” 

“No, no, you may be sure of that,” said 
Estella. “You may be certain that I laugh 
because they fail. Oh, those people with Miss 
Havisham, and the tortures they undergo !” 
She laughed again, and even now when she had 
told me why, her laughter wasvery singular to me, 
for I could not doubt its being genuine, and yet 
it seemed too much for the occasion. I thought 
there must really be something more here than I 
knew; she saw the thought im my mind, and 
answered it. 

“It is not easy for even you,” said Estella, 
“to know what satisfaction it gives me to see 
those people thwarted, or what an enjoyable 
sense of the ridiculous I have when they are 
made ridiculous. For you were not brought up 
in that strange house froma mere baby.—I was. 
You had not your little wits sharpened by their 
intriguing against you, suppressed and defence- 
less, under the mask of sympathy and pity and 
what not that is soft and soothing —I had. You 
did not gradually open your round childish eyes 
wider and wider to the discovery of that im- 
postor of a woman who calculates her stores of 
peace of mind for when she wakes up in the 
night.—I did.” 

{t was no laughing matter with Estella now, 
nor was she summoning these remembrances 
from any shallow place. I would not have been 
the cause of that look of hers, for all my expec- 
tations in a heap. 


He is nobody’s 





“Two things I can tell you,” said Estella. 
“First, notwithstanding the proverb that con- 
stant dropping will wear away a stone, you may 
set your mind at rest that these people never 
will—never would, in a hundred years—impair 
your ground with Miss Havisham, in any par- | 
ticular, great or small. Second, I am beholden 
to you as the cause of their being so busy 
and so mean in vain, and there is my hand upon 
it.’ 

As she gave it me playfully—for her darker 
mood had been but momentary—I held it and 

ut it to my lips. ‘ You ridiculous boy,” said 
stella, “will you never take warning? Or do 
ou kiss my hand in the spirit in which I once 
et you kiss my cheek ?” 

* What was it ?” said I. 

“T must think a moment. A spirit of con- 
tempt for the fawners and plotters.” 

“If I say yes, may I kiss the cheek again ?” 

* You should have asked before you touched 
the hand. But, yes, if you like.” 

I leaned down, and her calm face was like a 
statue’s. “Now,” said Estella, gliding away 
the instant I touched her cheek, “ you are to 
take care that I have some tea, and you are to 
take me to Richmond.” 

Her reverting to this tone as if our associa- 
tion were forced upon us and we were mere 
puppets, gave me pain; but everything in our in- 
tercourse did give me pain. Whatever her tone 
with me happened to be, I could put no trust in 
it, and build no hope on it; and yet I went 
on against trust and against hope. Why re- 
peat it a thousand times? So it always was. 

I rang for the tea, and the waiter, reappear- 
ing with his magic clue, brought in by degrees 
some fifty adjuncts to that refreshment, but of 
tea not a glimpse. A teaboard, cups and saucers, 
plates, knives and forks (including carvers), 
spoons (various), salt-cellars, a meek little muffin 
confined with the utmost precaution under a 
strong iron cover, Moses in the bullrushes 
typified by a soft bit of butter in a quantity of 
parsley, a pale loaf with a powdered head, two 

roof impressions of the bars of the kitchen 
fireplace on triangular bits of bread, and ulti- 
mately a fat family urn: which the waiter stag- 
gered in with, expressing in his countenance 
burden and suffering. After a prolonged absence 
at this stage of the entertainment, he at length 
came back with a casket of precious appearance 
coniaining twigs. These I steeped in hot water, 
and so from the whole of these appliances ex- 
tracted one cup of I don’t know what, for Es- 
tella. 

The bill paid, and the waiter remembered, and 
the ostler not forgotten, and the chambermaid 
taken into consideration—in a word, the whole 
house bribed into a state of contempt and ani- 
mosity, and Estella’s purse much lightened—we 
got into our post-coach and drove away. Turn- 
ing into Cheapside and rattling up Newgate- 
street, we were soon under the walls of which I 
was so ashamed. 

“ What place is that ?” Estella asked me. 

I made a foolish pretence of not at first recog- 
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nising it, and then told her. As she looked at 
it, and drew in her head again, murmuring 
“ Wretches!” I would not have confessed to 
my visit for any consideration. 

“ Mr. Jaggers,” said I, by way of putting it 
neatly on somebody else, “has the reputation 
of being more in the secrets of that dismal place 
than any man in London.” 

“ He is more in the secrets of every place, I 
think,” said Estella, in a low voice. 

* You have been accustomed to see him often, 
I suppose ?” 

“{ have been accustomed to see him at 
uncertain intervals, ever since I can remember. 
But I know him no better now, than I did 
before I could speak plainly. What is your 
own experience of him? Do you advance with 
him ?” 

“ Once habituated to his distrustful manner,” 
said I, “I have done very well.” 

“ Are you intimate ?” 

“TI have dined with him at his private 
house.” 

“IT fancy,” said Estella, shrinking, “ that 
must be a curious place.” 

“ It is a curious place.” 

I should have been chary of discussing my 
— too freely even with her; but I should 

ave gone on with the subject so far as to de- 
scribe the dinner in Gerard-street, if we had not 
then come into a sudden glare of gas. It 


seemed, while it lasted, to be all alight and alive 
with that inexplicable feeling I had had before ; 


and when we were out of it, I was as much 
dazed for a few moments as if I had been in 
Lightning. 

So, we fell into other talk, and it was princi- 
pally about the way by which we were travelling, 
and about what parts of London lay on this side 
of it, andwhat on that. The great city was 
almost new to her, she told me, for she had 
never left Miss Havisham’s neighbourhood until 
she had gone to France, and she had merely 
passed through London then in going and re- 
turning. I asked her if my guardian had any 
charge of her while she remained here? To 
that she emphatically said “God forbid!” and 
no more. 

It was impossible for me to avoid seeing that 
she cared to attract me; that she made herself 
winning ; and would have won me even if the 
task had needed pains. Yet this made me none 
the happier, for, even if she had not taken that 
tone of our being disposed of by others, I should 
have felt that she held my heart in her hand be- 
cause she wilfully chose to do it, and not be- 
cause it would have wrung any tenderness in 
her, to crush it and throw it away. 

When we passed through Hammersmith, I 
showed her where Mr. Matthew Pocket lived, 
and said it was no great way from Rich- 
mond, and that I hoped I should see her some- 
times. 

“Oh yes, you are to see me ; you are to come 
when you think proper ; you are to be mentioned 
- = family ; indeed you are already men- 

Joned,” 





I inquired was it a large household she was 
going to be a member of ? 

“No; there are only two; mother and 
daughter. The mother is a lady of some sta- 
tion, I believe, though not averse to increasing 
her income.” 

“T wonder Miss Havisham could part with 
you again so soon.” 

“It is a part of Miss Havisham’s plans for 
me, Pip,” sail Estella, with a sigh, as if she were 
tired; “I am to write to her constantly and see 
her regularly, and report how I go on—I and 
the jewels—for they are nearly all mine now.” 

It was the first time she had ever called me 
by myname. Of course she did so, purposely, 
and knew that I should treasure it up. 

We came to Richmond all too soon, and our 
destination there, was a house by the Green ; 
a staid old house, where hoops and powder and 
patches, embroidered coats rolled stockings 
ruffles and swords, had had their court days 
many a time. Some ancient trees before the 
house were still cut into fashions as formal 
and unnatural as the hoops and wigs and 
stiff skirts ; but their own allotted places in the 
great procession of the dead were not far off, 
and they would soon drop into them and go the 
silent way of the rest. 

A bell with an old voice—which I dare say in 
its time had often said to the house, Here is 


the green farthingale, Here is the diamond-hilted " 


sword, Here are the shoes with red heels and 
the blue solitaire,—sounded gravely in the moon- 
light, and two cherry-coloured maids came flut- 
tering out to receive Estella. The doorway 
soon absorbed her boxes, and she gave me her 
hand and a smile, and said good night, and was 
absorbed likewise. And still I stood looking at 
the house, thinking how happy I should be if I 
lived there with her, and knowing that I never 
was happy with her, but always miserable. 

I got into the carriage to be taken back to 
Hammersmith, and I got in with a bad heart- 
ache, and 1 got out with a worse heart-ache. 
At our own door, I found little Jane Pocket 
coming home from a little party escorted by her 
little lover ; and I envied her little lover, in 
spite of his being subject to Flopson. 

Mr. Pocket was out lecturing ; for, he was a 
most delightful lecturer on domestic economy, 
and his treatises on the management of children 
and servants were considered the very best text- 
books on those themes. But Mrs. Pocket was 
at home, and was in a little difficulty, on ac- 
count of the baby’s having been accommodated 
with a needle-case to keep him quiet during the 
unaccountable absence (with a relative in the 
Foot Guards) of Millers. And more needles 
were missing than it could be regarded as quite 
wholesome for a patient of such tender years 
either to apply externally or to take as a tonic. 

Mr. Pocket being justly celebrated for giving 
most excellent practical advice, and for having 
a clear and sound perception of things and a 
highly judicicious mind, | had some notion in 
my heart-ache of begging him to accept my 
confidence. But happening to look up at Mrs, 
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Pocket as she sat reading her book of dignities 
after prescribing Bed as a sovereign remedy for 
baby, I thought—Well—No, I wouldn’t. 





ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC LANDS. 

In the year of our Lord eight hundred and 
sixty, or just one thousand years ago, it is re- 
corded that Iceland was visited and colonised 
by the old Norwegian Vikings, and although 
we are led to understand that these enter- 
prising and systematic explorers had been pre- 
ceded by the Irish in the discovery of the 
island, we may still consider that to them and 
to that time are due the honour of first settling 
within the arctic lands of the earth. 

The northern main land of Norway and the 
islands adjacent within the arctic circle were 
soon after discovered, and were then, as they 
are now, inhabited by Laplanders, a people 
differing but little from the Esquimaux (or 
Eskimos as they are now sometimes written). 
The discovery and occupation of Greenland 
rapidly succeeded that of Iceland, and then 
followed the first recorded visit of civilised 
men to the main land of America. These early 
voyagers reached the new continent at a point 
far to the south of that ideal line marked in the 
maps as the arctic circle, and at a time long 
enough before the birth of Columbus, to admit 
of the whole affair being lost sight of in Europe, 
if, indeed, it ever entered into general know- 
ledge in countries south of Scandinavia. 

As is the case with all very difficult and dan- 
gerous undertakings, there have never been 
wanting, from the earliest times till now, a con- 
stant succession of volunteers whose great aim 
was to penetrate as far as possible beyond the 
limits within which navigation was compara- 
tively easy. As navigation improved, these 
limits, of course, extended, and from time to 
tinke important additions were made to our 
knowledge of the geography of the ice-bound 
lands and dangerous waters of the arctic seas. 
At length, it became a mania amongst navigators 
to determine whether or no there existed a north- 
west passage to India. In other words, whether 
there was anywhere a continuous land commu- 
nication between the old and new worlds. 

It cannot be said that this question was 
fairly set at rest till the ships of Sir John 
Franklin, starting from Europe by Davis’ 
Straits and Baffin’s Bay, actually sailed through 
the islands of the arctic archipelago, that in- 
tervene between the northern lands of America 
and the north pole, into waters previously 
reached from the Pacific side. Unfortunately, 
not one living soul has come back to inform 
us of this result, which bas only been dis- 
covered by the successive efforts of other ex- 

lorers, of whom Sir L. McClintoch is the 

atest. He, in fact, succeeded in doing the 
same thing, discovering the remains of Sir 
John Franklin’s party, and returning in safety 
to tell us of the result. Previous to McClin- 
toch’s return, but after Sir John Franklin’s ships 
had completed their passage from Atlantic to 





Pacific waters, Captain, afterwards Sir Robert 
McClure, passed through a strait connectin 
the two oceans, and was thus the successf 
claimant of the Parliamentary reward that had 
been offered for the discovery of a north- 
western passage. 

Within the arctic circle there is a consider- 
able extent of land and numerous channels of 
water which may be traversed during a part of 
almost every year, subject, indeed, to the va- 
rieties of season and the time at which the 
winter ice breaks up. Whole chapters of phy- 
sical geography and natural history, and many 
important and interesting facts concerning the 
human family, are connected with and arise out 
of the discoveries there made, while the ant- 
arctic circle—the corresponding region round 
the south pole of the earth—is singularly barren 
of facts and interest. 

The map of the south polar regions, indeed, 
contains scarcely more than a few dotted and 
detached lines showing where hardy and ven- 
turous navigators have been stopped in their 
progress by hopeless barriers of ice, and it bears 
but few marks of a continued and successful 
search. Any important discovery in that part 
of the ee | seems almost impossible, for even 
though it may be determined that land exists, its 
boundaries can hardly be traced, owing to vast 
and irregular barriers of ice that projects be- 
yond it and renders it inacessible. There is, 
however, one exception to the usual outer 
barrier in “South Victoria” land, where a deep 
inlet was entered by Captain Sir John Ross in 
1841, and he was enabled to advance up it 
nearly eight hundred miles, or almost to the 
eightieth parallel of south latitude, thus ar- 
riving within a couple of hundred miles of the 
nearest distance hitherto reached by explorers 
towards the opposite or northern pole. Else- 
where, however, the ice is almost everywhere 
not only compact, but forms so complete a bar- 
rier as to shut out all access at latitudes cor- 
responding to those which, in Europe, possess 
inhabited towns and people in a high state of 
civilisation. Thus, in South Georgia, an island 
whose position in latitude about corresponds 
with that of the Isle of Man and the adjacent 
north coast of Ireland, Captain Cook describes 
the head of the bay he visited as well as two 

laces on each side to have been “terminated 

y perpendicular ice cliffs of considerable height, 
pleces of which were continually breaking off 
and floating out to sea. A great fall happened 
while we were in the bay which made a noise 
like a cannon. The wild rocks raised their 
lofty summits till they were lost in the clouds, 
and the valleys lay covered with everlastin 
snow ; not a tree was to be seen, nor a shru 
even big enough to make a toothpick.” 

The Southern Ocean has generally been found 
navigable with only occasional interruptions 
from ice to about sixty-five degrees south lati- 
tude (very near the antarctic circle), but 
though not yet traced throughout, continuous 
and impassable ice seems to extend in an almost 
unbroken line at this latitude, in a position 
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which in the northern hemisphere would include 
Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Iceland, Greenland, 
and Lapland, besides a wide tract in northern 
Asia and America, and the whole of the re- 
cently-discovered arctic archipelago between 
Davis’s and Behring’s Straits. 

Victoria Land, marked by the presence of 
lofty volcanic mountains, one of which, Mount 
Erebus, upwards of twelve thousand feet high, 
was in an active state at the time of the visit 
of Captain Ross, is entirely enclosed in thick 
ice so as to be almost unapproachable. ll the 
land is thus covered except where the volcanic 
flames and lava have slightly melted the snow, 
which commences a few hundred feet below 
the crater and is then continued far out to sea. 
No other animals than birds, and no vegetation, 
seems to exist in these inhospitable regions. A 
similar condition has been recorded of other 
smaller islands in much warmer latitudes and 
where elevation above the sea is inconsiderable, 
so that practically it would be useless to visit 
these islands for any purpose connected with 
human interests, unless, indeed, they may yield 
guano; having long been in the undisturbed 
possession of hosts of marine birds. The seas 
around them, however, yield large stores of 
whales and other valuable marine animals. 

Whatever may be hereafter made out with 
regard to antarctic land, which we may state is 
very probably of wide extent, and certainly 
lofty, it is certain that so long as the climate 
and circumstances remain as they are now in 
the southern hemisphere, this land must be un- 
approachable, and totally barren and desolate. 

No doubt the strange and gloomy contest 
between Neptune in his sternest mood and 
Pluto that always rages there, the eruptions of 
Mounts Erebus and Terror, as well as the lava 
floods from lower voleanoes which are quenched 
in the eternal snows, and cannot be even appre- 
ciably affected by floods of molten rock poured 
forth under ice instead of water: no doubt all 
this must totally unfit such a part of the earth 
for the larger animals, Accordingly, it happens 
that no quadrupeds at all, and none but aquatic 
and aérial animals, exist in the southern hemi- 
sphere, in latitudes far nearer the equator than 
those in which the lighest development of the 
human race, accompanied by abundant and varied 
animal and vegetable life, occurs in Europe and 
its adjacent islands. 
| _ It is curious and very interesting to contrast 
|| the conditions of the earth near its two polar 
extremities, and to notice how totally and en- 
| tirely they differ in many important respects, 
|| while, on the other hand, they are bound toge- 
| ther by some common links even where one 
| would least expect to find them. Within a circle 
| whose radius is about five hundred miles at 
the north, and eight hundred miles at the south, 
| and where centre in each case is the ideal pole 
| of the earth, there is a tract of land or water 
that no human eye has seen, and which perhaps 
| no mortal foot will ever touch. Whether the 
icy barrier is such as to ensure this permanently, 
or whether there be, as has been suggested, a 





space of open and comparatively warm water 
immediately round the north pole, the extreme 
difficulty of passing the icy barrier must tend 
to prevent future explorers from endeavour- 
ing to penetrate much further than they have 
done already. Practically, therefore, there is no 
probability of important advance within this 
charmed circle in the north, and much less chance 
of any considerably nearer approach towards the 
south pole than has yet been attained. 

But we have already a large accumulation of | 
facts ascertained with regard to both regions, by 
men who seem to have pushed human endurance 
and hardihood to their utmost limit, and fortu- 
nately in each case the facts are not only in 
themselves valuable, because positive, but many 
of them are almost as valuable for the inferences 
deduced from them as for themselves. A few 
illustrations on each department will show how 
completely this is the case, and how little really 
remains to be made out even in these blank areas 
covered with eternal snow and ice. 

The two poles of the earth at the present time 
well exemplify the conditions of certain large 
districts of our globe, at distinct geological 
epochs, between which epochs the distribution 
of land and water in the vicinity had completely 
changed in important respects. The reason of 
this will be easily seen if we compare the actual 
quantity of land in the northern and southern 
hemispheres generally, the relative proportion of | 
land in the north and south temperate zones, | 
the different elevation of the land in each case, 
whether of the whole mass or the chief mountain 
chains, and the marine currents that carry water 
from the equator northwards or southwards. 

In the northern hemisphere, as the reader will 
easily see by consulting a globe, almost all the 
principal land of the earth, except South Ame- 
rica, Africa, and Australia, is not only north of 
the equator, but actually within the north tem- 
perate zone. So little either of Asia or America 
is indeed excluded, while the whole of Europe, 
without exception, is included within this area, 
that the north temperate zone is essentially, and 
of all others, the terrestrial portion of our globe, 
Almost all the land, however, terminates at or 
near the seventieth parallel, and the chief land 
within the arctic circle (except Greenland, which 
is doubtful), consists of detached islands uncon- 
nected with Europe, Asia, or America. 

On the other hand, in the southern hemi- 
sphere, there is almost no land in the temperate 
zone, what there is hardly reaching the latitude 
of England, while the antarctic circle, which is 
almost unapproachable, appears to be so owing 
to the presence of a vast tract of continuous 
land, which attains, near the pole, an elevation 
amounting to between ten to fifteen thousand 
feet above the sea level. 

In the northern waters again are currents 
conveying a very high temperature along the 
surface of the ocean, quite as far as the arctic 
circle, and even beyond it. In the south, the 
oceanic surface currents are chiefly cold, and 

roceed from the polar seas, any return current 
sing out of sight and hardly influential. 
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It is a prevalent idea amongst those inhabiting 
the shores of the north polar sea, and of others 
who have studied the accounts of navigators at 
various periods, that there is a gradual elevation 
going on in the vicinity of the north pole, tend- 
ing to increase the quantity of ice, diminish the 
moisture and temperature of the winds, and thus 
gradually lower and deteriorate the climate of 
the north temperate zone. Large quantities of 
drift wood, at levels which the sea now never 
reaches, and sea channels marked in old maps, 
where now no channel exists, are amongst the 
grounds for this opinion, but the tidal and other 
currents are so irregular, and often so consider- 
able in these waters, that it is not safe to as- 
sume this cause without further evidence. 

The barrier of ice that prevents research, and 
even in some cases by locking up ships endea- 
vouring to enter the northern channels, and 
carrying them south with the current, induces a 
retrograde motion of hundreds of miles, is a far 
more variable and serious impediment. in arctic 
than antarctic water. In both, however, the ice 
exists in all its various forms, sometimes as huge 
bergs or mountains broken off from glaciers, 
sometimes as floes and pack-ice and belts of ice 
originally joining on to the land, but broken off 
from time to time and drifting with the currents 
into the Atlantic, and sometimes as recently- 
formed ice in open water. The natural drifts 


to the south is greatly but singularly assisted 
by the northerly winds which prevail in Baffin’s 
Bay and Davis’s Straits in the summer months of 


the year. Those hard westerly gales, accom- 
panied by abundant cold rain and even hail, 
occasionally blowing in the waters round our 
own islands and across England, indicated by a 
= depression of the mercury both in the 
arometer and thermometer, are derived from 
the unfavourable state of the season within the 
arctic circle, and offer poor promise of fine 
weather in our climate when prevailing in the 
early part of the year near the vernal equinox. 
The extreme cold of the polar regions of the 
earth is a subject which has long attracted ge- 
neral attention, and is certainly very semanas 
during the long cloudless night of winter, when 
the radiation into space continues without in- 
terruption. But there is scarcely any part of 
the land within the arctic circle where the heat 
of the summer sun is not sufficient to admit not 
only of a melting of the snow down to the 
earth’s surface, but also to promote a vegetation 
more or less abundant. Everywhere in arctic 
America and Siberia the trees freeze to their 
centres in winter, and are not thawed till the 
end of March or beginning of April, but a few 
weeks suffices to develop the various plants for 
flowering as well as to cause the leaves to show 
themselves on the thawed trees. The winter 
frost, however, penetrates far deeper than the 
summer thaw, for we are told of places in Si- 
beria where the frozen soil is penetrated nearly 
four hundred feet before water is obtained in a 
fluid state, while the ice is obtained under the 
summer coating of vegetation at a depth of 
three or four feet at the most. Within the 
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antarctic circle the conditions are so much more 
severe than in the arctic, that no vegetation 
whatever seems able to exist, not even lichens 
growing on the cliffs, even when the snow cannot 
lie on them owing to their steepness. Birds, 
however, there are, and therefore no doubt there 
are also plenty of fish, while the most minute 
forms of lite such as abound in the deep water 
of the Atlantic have been found living in the ice 
itself in latitude 78° 8, although the tempera- 
ture there never rises much above the freezing 

oint of water, and constantly descends very far 
indeed below the zero of Fabrenheit’s thermome- 
ter, remaining there a long time without change. 

The arctic quadrupeds form a noble group, 
strangely contrasting in number, magnitude, and 
variety, with the total absence of quadrupeds in 
the lands far south. The useful rein-deer, the 
gigantic musk-ox, the great white bear, and the 
argali of the Rocky Mountains, are all really im- 
portant quadrupeds and belong to the arctic 
circle, frequenting the most northerly lands that 
man has yet reached. The rein-deer retires 
during the extreme cold of winter to the nearest 
woods, which again they leave in May for the sea. 
They belong to the whole range of extreme 
northern land, and are much more widely spread 
than the musk oxen. Like the rein-deer, these 
latter animals must be regarded as having lived 
through a long geological period, and they serve | 
to connect the period when the elephant and | 
rhinoceros inhabited the northernmost European 
and Asiatic lands with the present time, although 
these latter tribes have now receded almost to 
the tropics. Seals, walruses, and whales are com- 
mon in most of the shores of arctic land, and, 
like the white bear, wander far out on the ice. 
In case of need they are independent, and can 
all remain and find food for a long time with- 
out approaching land. Incredible multitudes of 
birds are found in almost every rocky island 
throughout the polar regions, both north and | 
south, and most of them migrate to lands some- 
what warmer for breeding purposes. There are, | 
indeed, in the north, some land birds, such as the 
ptarmigan, the raven, and the snowy owl, but 
they are not so abundant, and are not at all | 
represented at the opposite pole. Fish are in- | 
credibly plentiful; herrings, the white fish, and | 
a kind of salmon haunting the sea, and trout of 
various kinds the fresh waters. The sturgeon 
also is well known. 

No part of the natural history of the polar 
regions is more curious or interesting than that 
which relates to their geological structure, and 
the kind of fossils or organic remains found in 
the rocks. It requires, indeed, no slight effort 
to shake off the impression that polar land must 
at all times and under all conditions have par- 
taken of that barren and unfriendly ebaracter 
which we fancy it now exhibiting; it is so diffi- 
cult to realise the possibility of conditions under 
which a reasonably high temperature and a 
tolerably equable climate should have charac- 
terised these districts, that when geology points 
to such conditions as having obtained in former 
times, we are naturally cautious in admitting 
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the inference. We revert to the theory of cen- 
tral heat—of a change in the position of the 
earth’s axis, or with an amusing theorist we are 
willing to believe that the ear'h turns its external 
coat or skin inside out—admitting anything, in 
fact, rather than suppose what is probably the 
case, that a change produced fal 2 in the 
relative position and distribution of the land in a 
manner quite consistent with experience, affords 
sufficient explanation of all the phenomena. 

The circumpolar regions have beyond a doubt 
a distinct ooaiel relation with the continents 
to which they are adjacent. Granite, granitic, 
and other crystalline rocks, apparently of a very 
ancient date, prevail in many parts near the 
arctic circle, as they do in Scandinavia and in the 
northernmost parts of North America, and rocks 
of very old date, referred to the Silurian period of 
geologists, and consisting of limestones abound- 
ing with fossils, occupy a considerable tract 
on the land bordering on the American boundary 
of the Arctic Ocean and the archipelago that 
extends northwards from it. These limestone 
beds are not, however, of the same age, nor are 
the fossils identical. They indicate succession, 
and some difference in the condition of the sea. 

Carboniferous limestone and even beds of true 
coal of some thickness and extent, are developed 
rather largely in and near Melville Island, one of 
the larger and most northerly groups of the great 
arctic archipelago, in latitude nearly approach- 
ing to 80°. This deposit probably corresponds 
with some of those worked in the continent of 
America far to the south, and seems to have been 
formed of similar vegetation. Such vegetation 
does not now approach these northerly lands. 

Coming to rocks of more modern date, we 
find the secondary series represented by the 
borders of a basin measuring nearly three hun- 
dred miles from east to west in latitude 77°, 
and ranging on the whole south of the line of 
carboniferous rocks. Not only are shells here 
found in limestone and sandstone belonging to 
the lower part of the oolitic period, but the 
bones of one of those gigantic fish-lizards, for 
which the lias beds of Lyme Regis and Whitby 
are so famous, were brought away from the east 
side of Baffin’s Bay by Sir Edward Belcher, and 
are preserved for comparison. 

A poor kind of sulphurous coal of a much 
more modern date (tertiary), is worked at Disco 
in Greenland, and is found in some of the islands 
off the Mackenzie River. Near the latter place 
there is a considerable bed of similar material 
of better quality, while trunks of trees covered 
with flint layers of pipeclay, alternating with 
leaves and small blocks of altered vegetable 
matter that takes fire almost spontaneously, 
mark the continuance of action in these desolate 
regions, from the earliest times to the present 
day. Very large deposits similar to those of 
most recent date, are still being formed at the 
mouths of some of the rivers, and in other con- 
venient positions. “The wood hills of New 
Siberia,” says Hedenstrém, “can be seen at a 
distance of seventy miles. They consist of hori- 
zontal beds of sandstone, alternating with bitu- 











minous beams or trunks of trees to the height 
of a hundred and eighty feet.” They seem to 
be actually of human origin, and large as they 
are, have probably been placed where we find 
them by the Eskimos, but there are no tradi- 
tions of their origin beyond the superstition that 
they are subterranean trees of Adam’s time, and 
the wood is so far altered as to indicate the lapse 
of a long period since they were placed. 

The facts with regard to the existence of 
whole carcases of elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
other large animals buried in the frozen cliffs of 
Siberia, and the trade in elephants’ tusks that 
supplied Europe with ivory during some cen- 
turies from these deposits, have been too often 
narrated to justify more than a reference to 
them here. It is, however, as difficult to over- 
rate the importance of these phenomena as it is 
to exaggerate the number and variety of the 
instances where such things have been seen, and 
although, no doubt, the original owners of these 
débris were migratory, and therefore adapted to 
avery different climate from that of the country 
in which they were finally overtaken by some 
unusual cause of destruction, still great changes 
must have occurred to admit of the growth of 
the vegetable food that would be required even 
for their temporary subsistence. There is, as 
we have already said, some reason to believe 
that the climate is even now changing, and the 
vegetation actually receding still further away 
from the pole. Many of the islands have cer- 
tainly been covered, at no distant date, by much 
larger timber than now grows upon them. 

There is of necessity very little known of the 
geology of the antarctic land. The whole of 
that deep inlet visited by Sir James Ross, as 
well as other land described, is girdled com- 
pletely with solid ice of great thickness, so that 
even volcanic rocks were only seen where the 
snow had been melted from the hot ashes of the 
burning cone. In all places, however, within 
the limits of the antartic circle where land has 
been reached, it appears to be little more than 
a repetition of old volcanic deposits. 

The human inhabitants of the arctic region 
of the earth—in the antarctic there are absolutely 
none—are limited to a few well marked tribes, 
of which the Eskimos (Esquimaux), the Samoyeds, 
and the Lapps are the chief. The Eskimos are 
very widely spread, and are a well indicated 
race of pure blood and fair growth. Their egg- 
shaped faces and Mongol expression has gene- 
rally been observed by travellers; the eye is 
small and placed obliquely, the nose broad and 
depressed, the lips thick, and the hair black and 
coarse. ‘They tattoo; each tribe having a par- 
ticular pattern, and some of the western tribes 
cut holes in the lower lip to insert ornaments 
of bone, metal, or stone. ‘They live in log-houses 
closed with snow, in an atmosphere which to a 
European is quite unendurable, and feed almost 
without exception on animal food, rejecting 
scarcely any part, and hardly cooking at all. 
They migrate to a certain extent, travelling for 
a distance of several hundred miles to meet and 
traffic with other tribes. They also receive and 
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exchange amongst themselves many articles of 
Russian manufacture, for which they pay much 
more than the value in fossil ivory, furs and 
seal-skins. They are orderly and quiet people 
in their intercourse with each other, and with 
strangers, although lively and talkative enough 
in society; but they are inveterate thieves and 
liars, like almost all savage and_half-civilised 
peoples. As they do not marry young, and the 
women suckle their children till about four years 
of age, the families are generally small. Their 
language is peculiar, and appears to be little 
varied amongst the numerous tribes along the 
extended line of eoast inhabited by their race. 
The Samoyeds are intermediate in character 
between the Eskimos and the Lapps, and they 
occupy the north-eastern promontory of Asia, 
approaching nearer the north pole than the 
Eskimos, except those of the north-western ex- 
tremity of Greenland and the opposite shore of 
Smith’s Sound. They are an inferior people to 
the Eskimos, though in many important respects 
resembling them, and appear to be driven into 
the corner of land they now inhabit by the pres- 
sure of adjoining tribes of greater energy. The 
Lapps, however, are even ruder and coarser than 
the Renapeds and rank among the lowest of the 
white races. Living nearer to civilised man in 
Europe, they have embraced Christianity in a 
very imperfect manner, and are better hence 
than their companion tribes of the aretie circle, 
but they are a particularly dwarfish race, with 
large heads, broad faces, flat noses, small eyes, 
large mouth, long thick beards, thin legs, and 
long arms. They are confined to the northern 
extremity of Scandinavia, and may be said to 
depend on the rein-deer for their very existence. 
he relation of external geographical and 
climatal conditions on the progress of the 
human race, is a fact which it requires little 
illustration to prove, though a very long an 
interesting disquisition might be written con- 
cerning it. But if we take into consideration 
the changes that take place in climate, and their 
dependence on other changes always and in- 
evitably proceeding, and tending to alter and 
rearrange the whole of the solid matter or land 
of our globe, we shall soon see how important it 
becomes to consider fairly such a case as that 
afforded by the land and water, the climate and 
habitable portion of the arctic and antarctic 
lands. In the one we have much land within a 
moderate distance of the arctic eircle, the land 
having moderate elevation, and most part of it 
breaking up into islands in the higher latitudes. 
In the other we have scarcely any adjacent land 
outside the antarctic circle, but much, and some 
of it at least very lofty land, almost immediately 
within. In the north the land seems to die 
away entirely in the highest latitudes known, 
and in the south in the one only accessible inlet 
we find lofty mountains at the furthest point. 
In the north the climate in those lands between 
the fortieth parallel and the aretic circle, may be 
said to be of all known lands the most con- 
venient for the full exercise of the human 
intellects, faculties, andinstincts. In the south, 


dj others stronger and more easily adapted to 





with the exception of Tasmania and part of New 
Zealand, there are no lands in which men live in 
a civilised state, between latitude forty degrees 
south and the south pole, and the climate in 
most parts of that vast area is totally unadapted 
for human requirements. Such are the simple 
facts of the case brought within a few sentences. 
Now let the reader consider the inevitable 
result should certain changes take place in the 
osition of land and water. In the first place, 
et us suppose the case exaetly inverted, and it 
must be at once seen that the south would be- 
come the seat of civilisation and the north of 
barbarism, for there can be nothing but the rela- 
tive position of the land and water to cause the 
overwhelming difference in climate. If the former 
were interchanged, the latter would be also. 
But let us consider what would happen if 
certain minor and preparatory changes should 
occur. Let us suppose a gradual sinking of 
land over the whole north temperate zone, and 
a corresponding rise near the equator and 
within the arctic cirele. The more land and the 
higher the land thus produced, the more con- 
tinuous and thicker would become the coating 
of snow and ice upon it. The winter’s frost, 
which even now penetrates in all the cireum- 
polar lands to a great depth through the sand 
and gravel, would soon cease to be affected at 
all by the summersun. The warm current from 
the Gulf of Mexico would be diverted and dissi- 
pated, the hot summers of Europe, Asia, and 
America would cease to exist, and the depressed 
land would acquire the low mean temperature of 
the ocean—ice would soon come down as it once 
did on all the mountain valleys of Europe, and 
icebergs loaded with blocks and boulders would 
be stranded on the plains. The vegetation 
would be destroyed, and numerous races of 
quadrupeds and birds would disappear, while 


change would become predominant. Europe 
and America would then come back to what 
geologists call the glacial period. 

But if, at the same time, numerous islands 
and tracts of land were rising in the south 
temperate zone, while the south polar lands 
were sinking, the warm moist average tempera- 
ture of New Zealand, with its lofty trees and 
rich luxuriant fern vegetation, would first ex- 
tend over a wider area, and perhaps a connexion 
might be formed in time by means of Australia 
with India on the one side, and by a chain of 
islands or continuous mainland with South 
America on the other. By degrees the glaciers 
of Patagonia, now abundant and near the sea in 
the latitude of the Mediterranean shores, would 
retire up into the higher recesses of the Andes, 
and present phenomena like those afforded now 
abundantly in the Alps. A way would be opened 
for new tribes of animals to multiply and people 
the earth in this quarter, and the ssegiedl saben 
of Africa and America would perhaps advance 
southward, gradually adapting themselves to the 
altered circumstances, so soon as the reduction 
of the high southern land and the formation of 
an open ocean instead of a huge barrier of ice 
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should have paved the way. The elephant and 
tapir, the rhinoceros and hippopotamus, and the 
numerous other allied animals whose remains 
are found in most parts of Europe, mixed up 
with gravel and buried in caverns, and even 
others less known and less like existing races, 
such as those whose existence was first made 
out by Cuvier from the bones in the Paris basin, 
might be conceived without much difficulty to oc- 
cupy a place in land thus formed, which we may 
suppose would consist of a large archipelago, the 
islands admitting a certain amount of intercom- 
munication, in consequence of the set of marine 
currents from the equator towards the pole. 

In this way the general reader may understand 
the argument of geology in reference to these 
supposed changes of land and climate. The 
change of climate follows inevitably on the 
alteration and relative position of the land, and 
this is a phenomenon which we have the best 
reason for believing is constantly going on inall 
parts of the earth. 





But we may be asked what is the extent of 


this alteration, and is it not so small that within 
human experience it can hardly, if at all, be 
measured. This introduces another considera- 
tion, that of the time required to effect a certain 
amount of change, and the geologist, no doubt, 
makes large claims on us for this element in the 
roblem. As, however, we have no intention 
ere to discuss the whole subject, the suggestion 
is merely thrown out with the remark that time 
is required to explain many things in human 
history as well as in natural history, in all its 
departments. The object here is rather to show 
that these curious and complete modifications of 
climate, which must be assumed to have taken 
place if we wish to account rationally for natural 
phenomena of the kind we have been consider- 
ing, are to be explained by very simple and 
sufficient reasons, and connect themselves na- 
turally enough with other matters that we learn 
from observation. The subject of arctic and 
antarctic land possesses abundant interest in this 
as well as in other ways, not only to the general 
reader, but to the naturalist and geologist. 





MOHAMMED. 

MonAmMED, the divine (ere yet his name 
Blazed on the front of everlasting fame), 
Withdrew into the desert, and abode 
Hard by Mount Hara, long alone with God. 
But from the solitude his soul swept forth, 
And view’d the world; east, west, and south, and 

north ; 
And saw the weakness of it, and the sin ; 
And how the people murmur’d as in Zin, 
Yet lackt the heavenly food: how, on each side, 
The Roman and the Persian in their pride 
Were perishing from power; and how the Jew 
Defamed Jehovah; while the Christian crew, 
Wrangling around a desecrated Christ, 
Blacken’d the Light of God with smoke and mist 
Of idol-incense: how, in midst of this 
Confusion crumbling down to the abyss, 
A void was, day by day, and hour by hour, 
Forming fit verge and scope for some new Power: 
And he perceived that every Power is good 
First, (since it comes from God, be it understood,) 





But, after resting many years on earth, 

Power dwindles from the primal strength of birth, 
Grows weak, then gets confused, and last goes mad; 
And therefore every Power grown weak is bad. 
And whilst he thought on this, and thought, beside, 
How nothing now was wanting to provide 

That novel Power which should regenerate 
Mankind, renew God’s will, and re-create 

Creation, but just one bold man’s strong will, 
Mohammed’s secret thoughts were troubled, till 
They made a darkness on his countenance. 


Then Omar timidly rais‘d up his glance 

Upon the Prophet’s face. . . Omar, his friend; 

Who, in the wilderness to watch and tend 

Upon him, stole from Mecca when the light 

Was going out, and, footing the deep night, 

At daybreak found him in the wilderness ; 

And all day long, beneath an intense stress 

Of silence, breathing low, was fain to lie 

Just tolerated by the kingly eye 

Of his great friend, in striving to become 

Like a mere piece of the rock’s self, so dumb 

And grey, and motionless. . . Omar at last 

Lookt up, and saw Mohammed’s face o’ercast, 

And murmured, “ O Mohammed, art thou sad ?” 

But still that other seem’d as though he had 

Nor seen, nor heard, him. Omar then arose 

And crept a little nearer, and sat close 

Against the skirting of his robe, and said 

“Mohammed, peace be with thee!” But his head 

Mohammed lifted not, nor answered aught. 

Then Omar said again, “‘ What is thy thought 

Mohammed ?” And Mohammed answered: “ Friend, 

A sad thought, which I think you will not mend. 

For first, 1 thought upon the mighty world 

Which lies beyond this wilderness, unfurl’d 

Like a great chart to read in. And I saw 

How in all places the old power and law 

Is falling off. Again, I thought upon 

My Arabs in the ages coming on, 

And all they might be, should be, but are not. 

And if, I thought, I tell this people what 

God, who speaks to me in the solitude, 

Hath bid me tell them, the lewd multitude 

Will mock me, crying, ‘ Who made thee to be 

A teacher of us?’ If I answer ‘ He 

Whose name is Very God, and God Alone, 

He, and none other,’ surely they will stone 

Or tear me. For though I, to prove the Lord 

Hath sent me to them, should proclaim His word, 

They will not heed it. Men were never wise 

(And never will be yet) to recognise 

God, when He speaks by law and order; since 

In these there’s nothing startling to convince 

The jaded sense of those who day by day 

See law and order working every way 

Aronnd them,—yet in vain! And still God speaks 

Only by law and order: never breaks 

The old law even to release the new 

But men are ever eager, when they view 

Some seeming strange disorder, to exclaim 

‘A god! a god! They think they hear God’s 
name 

In thunder and in earthquake, but are deaf 

To the low lispings of the fallen leaf 

And the soft hours. As tho’ it were God’s way, 

To make man’s mere bewilderment obey 

Some ore of His immutably-fixt laws 

By breaking of another,—for no cause 

Better than set a-gaping apes and fools, 

Ruling His world by flawing His own rules! 

A worthy way. Sure am I, if anon 

Some mighty-mouthéd prodigy 
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Say, dumb as Pharaoh in his pyramid, 
Should suddenly find tongue; and, speaking, bid 
The hearers worship me, . . . or where, below 
There, like a mangled serpent trailing slow, 
The camel path twists in and out the rocks, 
Yon sandy fissure (which the sly bitch-fox 
Would choose well for her yellow nursery) 
Gave forth a voice; to every passer-by 
Proclaiming me the Appointed One, . . . theyall 
Would straightway grovel at my feet, and call 
Heaven to attest how they believed; each thief 
And liar sweating forth his hot belief! 
But ’twill not be.” 
After a little pause, 
“Why not?” askt Omar. 
‘* Why not, friend? Because,” 
Mohammed answered, “ Allah will not bring 
His heaven and earth together, just to wring 
Credence from things so incapacious, slight, 
And void as these. Nor, tho’ his own hand write 
The wondrous warrant to this life of mine, 
Dare I so much as publish the divine 
Commission. Still the cautious earth and skies 
Keep close the secret. Let who will, be wise! 
God shuts me in the hollow of His hand; 
Tho’ in my heart I read His clear command, 
*Go forth, and preach!’” With petulant foot, he 
spurn’d 
The placid pebbles from him. 
Omar turn’d 
His forehead, bright with sudden bravery, up; 
And all his face flow’d over (as a cup 
From which the wine spills) with a rosy thought. 
“ And God does weli!” he murmured, “ though by 
nought 
Mohammed proved a mightier miracle 
(And sure, God’s gracious gift!) than is the spell 
Thou hast to sway to thine my inmost heart, 
Do I, undoubtingly, believe thou art 
The Man Appointed; yet, indeed, for such 
As these of whom thou speakest, needing much 
More gross and vulgar warrant for belief, 
Incompetent to see in thee the chief 
Of Prophets, by the palely-dominant brow, 
And eyes from which the ministrant seraphs bow 
Their brows abasht, O wherefore need God send 
A miracle more mighty than a Friend 
Wholoves . . .” 
“A friend?” 
—‘TIsay, what miracle 
Diviner than the heart that can love well?” 
“ So well?” Mohammed faltered. ‘‘ Even so,” 
Said Omar, drooping faint his head, as though 
The effort to uplift that heavy weight 
Of his devoted passion proved too great, 
And dragg’d him down to earth. 
Mohammed sat 
Gasping against the silence: staring at 
The man before him, with a smouldering eye: 
Whilst his hand shut and opened silently, 
As though the fiend’s black forelock, slipping thro’ 
His clammy clutch, just foil’d him: and the hue 
Waxed into whiteness on his swarthy cheek. 
Then Omar, when Mohammed would not speak, 
Rais’d up his eyes, and lookt as tho’ in doubt 
Of what strange thing the silence was about. 


And Omar said, “ Mohammed, let thy slave 
Find favour in thy sight! albeit I have 

No wit in council. Get thee privily 

Again to Mecca. Leave this night to me. 
To-morrow stand up in the market-place 
And plead against the people, face to face, 
And call them hither; prophesying they, 





By signs and miracles along the way, 
Shall know The Man Appointed. I, meanwhile, 
Will creep into yon crevice—Ha! dost smile 
Mohammed? dost approve the thing I mean ?— 
Will creep into the crevice; and, unseen, 
Await the multitude, which must come by, 
Thou guiding. Unto whom a voice shall cry, 
‘This is Mohammed! I, the Lord of Heaven, 
Make known to all this people I have given 
To him to preach My law, that he should be 
My prophet to all nations under Me.’ 
Smile! smile again, Mobammed! only smile 
Less terribly upon me! of the vile 
The vilest, yet thy servant, awful one! 
Less terribly, Mohammed !—Then, anon 
When all the place is silent, the crowd far, 
Far out of sight, and nothing save yon star 
To witness, I will steal out of the cave”— 
“Ha?” 

“O Mohammed, am I not thy slave? 
Look not so fiercely on me!—And far off 
Follow the silly people. Who will scoff, 


Who will misdoubt thee, then? . . . Mohammed, 


speak !” 


Mohammed spoke not. All the Prophet’s cheek 
Was wan with supernatural ravage; down 
In curdling wrinkles crept a heavy frown, 
That heap’d the throbbing bases of his brow 
With horror; his hard eyes seemed settling slow 
On what they only saw, . or Gabriel 
With warning hand, or Iblis hot from hell, 
With glowing finger: then, a shudder past 
Over his face, and left it calm at last 
As battle-fields where battles have been won, 
Or lost, and Death lies smiling. 

“ Be it, my son, 
As thou hast spoken. This is God’s command,” 
Mohammed said, and laid a heavy hand 
On Omar’s shoulder. “ I to Mecca go 
This night: at dawn, as thou hast said, so do.” 


And all night long, over the silent sand, 
Under the silent stars, across the land 
Mohammed fled; as though he heard the feet 
Of Iblis following, and a voice repeat, 

Close at his ear, monotonous and slow, 





“Thou wouldst have had this man trust thee; but 


now, 
Mohammed, thou thyself must trust to him!” 
And the voice ceased not, nor the feet; till, dim 
At first, then flaring in a stormy sky. 
God’s Dawn came out upon him angrily. 


That day he stood up in the market-place, 

And pleaded with the people face to face; 
Pouring from urns of solitary thought 

A piercing eloquence upon them; brought, 
Word after word, by wondrous spirits from far, 
Shrill with the music of the morning star, 
Weighty with thunder. Some averr’d they saw 
The light that lighted Moses (when the Law 

On Sinai from God’s finger he received) 

Enhalo all his brow. The noon achieved 

The dawn’s desire. They follow’d him by flocks 
On to the desert, in and out the rocks. 

And ever as they journey’d, in their van 

A thunder-cloud, which since the dawn began 
Had labour’d to demolish half the sky, 

Travell’d to reach Mount Hara, and there die. 
And still the people follow’d; and, beside 

The mountain halting, heard a voice which cried 
(Out of a rocky fissure, the ground story 

Of some wild coney’s dusty dormitory), 
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“This is Mohammed, I, the Lord of Heaven, 

Proclaim to all this people I have given 

To him to preach my law, that he should be 

My prophet to all nations under Me!” 

And, as the voice ceased, suddenly a streak 

Of forkt fire flicker’d from a riven creek 

In the spent cloud, which, splitting overhead, 

Bellow’d. And all the people cried, and said: 

| “The Voice of God!” And then did each man fall 
Flat at the Prophet’s feet, and, grovelling, call 

On Heaven’s Appointed .. . ‘*Speak, Mohammed, 
speak !” 


Mohammed spoke not. All the Prophet’s cheek 
Was wan with supernatural ravage: down 
In curdling wrinkles cold, a creepy frown 
Drawn to the ruffled eyebrow, bath’d his brow 
With clammy change; his eyeballs harden’d slow, 
Fixt to some freezing fancy . . . Gabriel 
Watching, dismay’d, or Iblis (who shall tell?) 
| Mocking approval: then a shudder past 
Over his face, and left it calm at last 
| As battle-fields where battles have been won, 
Or lost, and Death lies smiling. 
Blocks of stone, 

Tumbled by ages in the rifted sand, 
Burn’d white about the lion-colour’d land, 
And, beaten by a blinding sunlight, made 
| Blots, in a glaring blank, of sprinkled shade. 
Mohammed stretcht his hand (not Moses’ rod 
| Won easier reverence!) . . . “ Ay, the Voice of God 
Hath spoken, not ta be misunderstood, 
This day unto us. Therefore it seems good 
| To build, O friends, an altar to the Lord, 

Here on the spot from whence the wondrous word 
Hath issued. And see! Nature, warn’d before 
Of this forecast event, hath furnisht store 
Of stone to build with. Never, from this day, 
|| Be it averr’d that any beast of prey 
| Or reptile base hath been allow’d to dwell 
Where God first housed His holy oracle! 
Cram every crevice of this mountain flaw. 
Leave not a loophole for the libbard’s paw, 
A cranny that a mouse could wriggle through! 
If anything unclean hath crept into 
This mouth of earth, where Heaven’s high Voice 

abode 
Ere while,—rat, viper, adder, worm, or toad, 
There let it perish ‘neath a costlier tomb 
Than ever reptile own’d. Seal up the womb 
Of this dread prodigy. Hark! from yon cloud 
Above us, Spirits of the thunder, bow’d 
To watch, grow wild, impatient to be gone. 
Begin the work, Pile strong with ponderous stone 
The altar. Bear ye each his burthen. Nay, 
None but myself the first firm stone shall lay 
Unto this sacred fabric!” . . 
Then, himself, 
| Fiercely dislodging from its sandy shelf 
| A mighty mountain fragment, roll’d with might 
| And main the rock-surrender’d offering right 
| Against the cave; and turn’d himself about, 

And hid his face... (in prayer, as who shall 
| doubt ?) 
And when the people heard this, they were glad 
Exceedingly: not only to have had 
No heavier task enjoin’d them; but because, 
If any man profane had dared to pause 
And doubt till then, he certes had no choice 
But to believe henceforth: for, if the voice 
Were nothing more than human, the command 
Was something less. Could mere Ambition stand 
Thus, calmly contemplating stone by stone, 





The immurement of some creature of its own ? 
And so they hearten’d to the work, until 
The rocky altar rose against the hill, 
And then Mohammed blest it. 

And that day, 
Upon that altar, Providence, they say, 
Founded a new Religion; which, thus reared 
In the lone desert, spread, and soon ensphered 
The quadripartite world. But, from that day, 
Mohammed went no more to pray 
On Hara, as his wont had been before. 
For him the sweet of solitude was o’er. 


[It is but just to the memory of the Prophet to 
mention that this poem is grounded on an uncha- 
ritable Christian legend, which is supported by no 
shadow of authority in any Mohammedan record. It 
is mentioned in one of the dialogues of Vanini (de 
admirandis Nature, regine desque mortalium Ar- 
canis), and Vanini, no doubt, made use of it with- 
out scruple, to serve a general purpose. | 





IN PERIL UNDERGROUND. 

My comrades and I were underground and 
hard at work two full hours before sunrise. 
Our work lay in a part of the coal mine, far 
away from where the general work was carried 
on, and was on this account comparatively lonely 
and remote. We were employed in driving a 

air of drifts through a barrier of coal which 
divided the workings of two coal-pits situate in 
the north of England. But before I proceed 
further, it will be necessary to describe the 
workings of the two pits, and their relation to 
each other. 

The pit by which we descended was sunk near 
the dip of the mining property, sc as to allow the 
water to flow in all Srectens towards the pump, 
by which it was raised to the surface. The air 
for ventilating the mine descended this down- 
cast pit. After traversing the underground 
workings and galleries, it was conveyed, by 
means of a short shaft or staple, into a coal 
seam lying sixty-five feet above, and then found 
its way by an air-course to the ventilating fur- 
naces at the bottom of the up-cast pit. The up- 
cast was distant from the down-cast about one 
mile, and its lowest seam of coal was worked for a 
considerable distance down the incline or to dip 
ward, the strata dipping regularly to the east, at 
an angle of about eight degrees. All these work- 
ings which were open and extensive, had been 
for a number of years filled with water, through 
the insufficiency of the pumping engine to main- 
tain a constant and complete draimage of the 
mine. And it had been thought better by the 
managers to suspend the working of this pit, 
and erect a more powerful engine at the down- 
cast, which was accordingly accomplished. 

In order to draw off the water from the inun- 
dated works, drifts were started to be driven 
through the barrier which divided the workings 
of the two pits. They were to be driven to 
within twenty or thirty feet of the water, and 
the remaining portion of coal to be pierced 
by large bore-holes supplied with stopcocks, so 
that the water could be drained off at pleasure. 
Eighteen of us were employed in these drifts, 
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and, as we were divided into three parties of six 
each—each party contributing eight hours of 
alternating labour in the twenty-four—we kept 
the drifts in a constant state of progression. 
You will readily understand that the barrier was a 
long strip of coal, bounded on its upper edge by 
the dip of the old mundated workings of the up- 
cast pit, on its lower by the rise, or upper part 
of the workings of the down-cast ; and in order 
to reach it we had to traverse an old headway 
or narrow bord, which had been reopened and 
made into a waggon-way to convey the coal 
mined in the drifts to the pit’s bottom. This 
headway cut or intersected various bords or 
galleries, driven parallel to the main level of 
the shaft; but they were closed up at their 
points of intersection by firmly-built brick 
stoppings. From the shaft, or pit bottom, to 
the headway, the distance was, south, four hun- 
dred yards; and from the main level, west, up 
the incline of the seam, to the barrier, eight 
hundred yards; and the drifts had pierced the 
barrier, in the same direction, one hundred and 
eighty yards, at the time my sad tale com- 
mences. We had worked with great caution, 
keeping bore-holes a sufficient distance in ad- 
vance, both diagonally and straightforward, to 
ensure our leaving a quantity of coal adequate 
to resist the pressure of water on our near 
approach to the upper edge of the barrier; and, 
as is necessary in coal-mining operations, we 
were driving a pair of drifts, connecting them 
by lateral galleries for the sake of ventilation. 
There were enough of us together to take off 
that sense of extreme loneliness which one feels 
when working in remote places, either singly or 
with one companion only ; and we were generally 
a very merry set, full of fun and cheerfulness. 
Fifteen minutes in the middle of our work 
was the time we allowed ourselves for rest and 
refreshment; but we always spent these well, 
and made up for their shortness by the intensity 
of our pleasure. But one day—the last day we 
ever passed together—an unusual amount of 
gloom seemed to have settled on the whole of 
our little party. I was the first to attempt a 
conversation: I remarked that Thomson, the 
wildest of us all, looked very serious, and I 
asked him the reason. Now let me tell you 
that Thomson was the only gambler amongst us : 
he cared nothing about religion, and was seldom 
seriously disposed; and his wit being quick and 
keen, he would always try to raise a laugh 
against you at every opportunity that presented 
itself. But to day he was neither inclined to 
laugh himself, nor to cause others todo so. He 
could not have done it if he had -tried, for we 
were all as gloomy as himself; and he explained 
that he had been troubled with a remarkable 
dream last night, which he could neither remem- 
ber nor understand; nor could he account for 
the uneasiness which it had caused him during 
the day. The conversation then took a gene- 
rally superstitious turn, and it was strange to 
find that most of us were troubled and perplexed 
with forebodings for which we could find no 
reason. Harry Walters, who had been married 





but three weeks, said, ““Our Bessy,” as he called 
his wife, “told me to take care of myself, and | 
wished I was safe home again, for she felt as if | 
something wrong would happen.” James Wil. } 
son said he wished the shift was up, for he felt | 
so anxious to get home to his wife and children | 
he was almost tempted to leave us all. This 
was said more in jest than in earnest, but he 
added, seriously: “Little Susy this morning 
asked me to tell her all about heaven, for she | 
said I had taken her there in the night, and I | 
was to be sure to make haste home and finish the | 
tale.” John Whitehead, a pious and good maa, | 
remarked that we were in the hands of God, and | 
we must abide by His will, let that be what it | 
would, for we knew not the minute we might | 
live only in the spirit.” This was nothing ex. | 
traordinary for Whitehead to say, as he often 
spoke to us in this manner; but it had the effect | 
of stopping the conversation. I then cried out, 
“Let us go to work; the succeeding shift will be © 
in upon us before we have anything done.” So, | 
we all rose simultaneously, and went to our re- | 
spective working-places. i 
We all seemed to begin with the intention of | 
making up for lost time, for I could hear the | 
ringing of my comrades’ picks, while the dull | 
thumps of the bore-rods conn that they were _ 
applied more diligently than they had been be. 
fore meal-time; for this morning’s work had | 
been the worst our shift had ever done during 
the driving of the drifts. For myself, I was 
doing double the duty I had done in the | 
morning, and was beginning to feel quite cheer- 
ful, as we always do when our work yields, when | 
suddenly there came a tremendous crash, accom. | 
panied by a violent rush of wind, which swept | 
out all our lights and left us in darkness. | 
We did not stay to reflect, for we knew that | 
something serious had happened, and to run to- | 
wards the shaft was apparently the only chance | 
left to us. And run we did. I being the | 
youngest and most nimble, got the lead and kept | 
it to the end of that fearful race; for it was a 
race in the dark down a narrow drift, and the | 
rize was precious life itself. Being in advance, | 
i was free from the hindrance of tumbling over | 


my comrades, and so escaped many bruises. An | 
extraordinarily strong current of air was steadily | 
opposing me with great force; but on I flew, | 
scarcely noticing it, nor did I much heed what | 
had been at first a low rumbling noise, but 

which was now rapidly nearing and increasing | 


into the roar of furious elements. 1 took no 
time to reflect on the cause of this increasing 
thundering noise; my only object was to gain | 
the bottom of the pit, and for this I strained | 
every nerve. On I flew; nearer and nearer | 
came the horrible roar, which seemed to be close | 
on my right-hand side; for I had now gone a 
considerable distance down the old headway, 
where the workings were on each side separated 
from me only by the brick stoppings at the end 
of each lateral gallery, as I explained. I still 
ran on; but now a noise burst into the head- 
way, which convinced me that the roar proceeded 
from water and that the mines were inundated ! 
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It had been too deafening and general for me to 
distinguish the cause before, and it was most 
fortunate that I understood it when I did, for 
another second would have plunged me into the 
madly rushing torrents. 

The water burst through the stoppings with 
such force that, when it struck the angles of the 
opposite pillarsof coal, it caused the floor and roof 
of the mine to shake as if convulsed by an earth- 
quake. It seems to me as if I was then invested 
with the power of seeing the events taking place 
in all parts of the mine. The bodies of men were 
caught up by the currents and dashed fearfully 
agaist the jambs of the coal pillars, tearing 
them, as I thought, limb from limb, and drifting 
the parts in different directions. The most pain- 
ful scene which my imagination, or perhaps 
something superior, forced upon my vision, was 
that of a little driver, eleven years of age, whom 
I recognised in the main waggon-way, with his 
horse yoked to a train of rolleys and corves. 
He had been in the act of driving outwards 
with his load, but his horse was backing and 
plunging. Tears were flowing fast down the 
poor little driver’s smutty face, when a rush of 
water down an adjoining headway engulphed 
all at once—the horse, the driver, and the on 
This ended a succession of visions too horrible 
to detail. It seemed as if I had been a con- 
siderable time witnessing such scenes, but it 
could not have been more than a minute. 

It required all my energy to enable me to 
start backwards; but the splash of a body of 
water close to me skowed the immediate neces- 
Back I ran as fast 


sity of this only alternative. 
as my now trembling limbs would carry me. I 
had not gone far, when I came in collision with 
some one running in the opposite direction. I 


was knocked down, and had not the faintest 
ae to prevent my opponent from running 
eadlong into the water. I regained my legs, 
and commenced a speedy retreat. I soon met 
my remaining companions, and prevailed on 
them to turn baek, which I had to do by means 
of cuffs and signs, for we could not hear each 
other’s voices. We all made directly to the 
face of the drift, where the noise was not so 
loud, and where we could talk to each other 
quite easily. Thomson was missing, and we 
knew too well his awful fate. 

We were so confused and terror-stricken at 
our horrible situation that we could seareely 
eommand our senses, and raved more like in- 
sane men than rational beings. There were 
lamentations, prayers, hopes, wishes, all uttered 
simultaneously —their poor wives and dear 
children—who would protect them, was their 
plaintive cry! Our situation was really despe- 
rate. There we were, driven into the face 
of a narrow drift, six feet wide by four feet 
high, and we could hear the water rapidly ad- 
vaneing, while none of us knew whether we 
shouid be spared many minutes in this life or 
not. About an hour afterwards we were com- 
paratively calm, like men in a state of fretful re- 
signation. The distant roar had gradually ceased, 
and I was the first to venture to the water’s 





edge, whieh may have been about forty yards 
from the face of the drift. I found great resist- 
ance in moving, and, knowing some little trifle 
of pneumatics, came to the conclusion that this 
resistance was caused by the compression of the 
air; therefore, that the column of water would 
be kept back by the elasticity of the air, and 
that we were no longer in danger of bei 





being 
drowned. I communicated my opinions to my 
comrades, and then went into the other drift to 
reflect. My spirits rose high, and I felt extra- 
ordinary mental power; owing, I suppose, to 
the imereased pressure of the atmosphere and 
the proportionate amount of oxygen. By the 
height of the water, and length of the drifts 
within the barriers, from which no air could 
escape, I found the pressure had increased two 
additional atmospheres; and by the degree of 
inclination, I calculated that the water would 
be stationary about thirty yards above the face 
of the drifts. The upper edge of the barriers 
of coal was expected to be about twenty yards 
further than the face, thus leaving ten or twenty 
yards of water above the — edge of the bar- 
rier. It also struck me that some one would 
be down the up-cast pit examining the old works 
to endeavour to give relief to those who had 
been working in the upper part of the new or 
down-cast workings. . knew, however, that 
this would be probably given up as soon as 
the settled va of the water had been dis- 
covered; yet, with the hope of being heard, I 
commenced knocking on the face of the drift, 
and continued to do so in measured time, so 
that any one might recognise the knocks as pro- 
ceeding from us. Most fortunately the very | 
first blows I struck were heard: they were | 
faintly answered by similar knocks, which ap- | 
peared to us a hopeless distance off. 

This, I afterwards learned, was the case; for 
a party of explorers were there, and were on the | 
point of turning back in despair, when the sound || 
of my first blows reached them. They could | 
not tell what to make of it, nor how to account 
for the sounds proceeding from below the level 
of the water; and a sort of superstitious dread | 
came over them as they answered the knocks by | 
making similar ones on the nearest coal; which, 
however, was cut off from the barrier by a 
gallery, which accounted for their faintness. I | 
immediately returned to my companions, and | 
communicated to them my hopes of escape. | 
They were still in a state of quiet despair, yet | 
they agreed to keep up a system of knocking on | 
the face of the drift, though with small hopes of 
good result. Knocks responding to our own, 
and with the same measured time, a little raised 
their spirits, for we knew that, if it was possible, 
we should get assistance. The knocks seemed 
to be about forty yards distant, struck on the 
edge of the seam, which confirmed my supposi- 
tion that the upper edge of the barriers was 
under water. The question was, could the 
water be lowered by the new pumping engine, 
so that a drift could be driven towards us from 
the upper edge of the barrier? and could this 
be accomplished before we died of starvation? 
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That a drift would be driven to us we felt con- 
fident, but it might arrive too late to save life. 
Yet hope gleamed brightly through all the black- 
ness, and we, one and all, looked forward to an 
ultimate release. 

We had to suffer much. It was horrible to 
think that the water we were obliged to drink 
contained the dead bodies of all our friends 
and comrades; among them, my two brothers 
and my father, who had been working in an- 
other part of the mine, where I knew they 
must have been drowned. And then I thought 
of my mother and sisters, how they would be 
mourning for us all; and I prayed to be — 
for their sakes. Time passed, and brought on 
hunger; and soon our thoughts were concen- 
trated on our own sufferings. We had a few 
pounds of candles which we divided amongst us, 
and which we were obliged to eat very sparingly. 
Two of our number sickened and died very 
shortly after the candles were consumed ; leaving 
but three of us to meet our fate. The poor 
fellows died quietly, without a murmur, and it 
seemed to us as if they had simply fallen asleep, 
when they lay dead beside us. We did not throw 
them into the water, for a sense of deathly sick- 
ness was settling on us, as the change from 
hunger to weakness was taking place. At the 


beginning of that trial I suffered terribly from 
hunger, and my mental sufferings were also 


great; but, as 1 grew weaker, my pains and suf- 
ferings diminished in proportion to my strength. 
Hope left us at last, and we ceased knocking on 
the face of the rock; but once more I collected 
the little remaining strength I had and struck a 
few blows. There was noresponse. Then ho 
flew, and I did not care to encourage it om * 
The last clear recollection I have, was callin 
Harry Walter’s and Whitehead’s names, an 
that they did not answer. I then laid down; 
for I felt drowsy. 

What passed now seemed to be a feeble 
dream. 1 had alternating periods of light and 
darkness ; in the light period I seemed to live, 
but in the dark I thought I was dead. I also 
faintly recollect that I considered why I did not 
g° to the world eternal. It then appeared 
aintly illuminated, and I imagined I was sur- 
rounded by beings like what I had pictured the 
angels to be, but they looked very sad ; I thought 
I was still prostrate and human, and very mise- 
rable. The scene gradually darkened, and I 
thought I heard familiar noises, but my head 
seemed to fly from my body and dart against 
something hard. I suppose that I was trying 
to sit up then, but from weakness fell back. 

At last I saw light once again, this time more 
vividly than before, though but for a moment. 
I thought I was in a tomb of fire, while a being, 
human in form but of brilliant flame in sub- 
stance, came towards me and took hold of me. 
In an instant all was dark, and I remember no 
more. 

It was weeks before I got better, or could 
call to mind the feelings and incidents I have 
just related. I can only account for the light 
and dark periods by supposing that I was de- 





lirious when I thought it was light, but sane 
and semi-unconscious when I thought it was 
dark. The noises I heard were real, for a drift 
was being driven towards where I lay, and 
they must have proceeded from the workmen. 
The familiar sounds no doubt aroused me, 
and I tried to sit up, but I was too weak for 
this, and must have fallen back on the slaty 
floor. When the opening was made and the 
candles of the searchers appeared, I must have 
opened my eyes and believed the place to be a 
tomb of fire, and the man who was as a flame 
in human form must have been the man who 
rushed to ascertain whether I was alive or dead. 
I can make no other explanation. 

Whitehead and I were the sole survivors: the 
rest were dead when the rescue came. 


ROBINSON CRUSOER’S ISLAND. 





For more than a hundred years, an un- 
questioned connexion has been maintained in 
popular opinion between Robinson Crusoe and 
the island of Juan Fernandez; so that in school 
geographies and bocks of voyages, wherever it be- 
comes necessary to mention the island, an allu- 
sion to the hero of De Foe’s romance is sure to 
follow. Yet, the slightest examination of an 
unabridged copy of Robinson Crusoe will show 
that it contains no reference whatever to Juan 
Fernandez, but that, on the contrary, a very 
well defined locality in another part of the 
western hemisphere is assigned to the ima- 
ginary island. The delusion originated in the 
charge against De Foe, that he had derived the 
idea, in many of the details, of his fiction 
from the well-known story of Alexander Sel- 
kirk’s residence on Juan Fernandez. 

The story of Selkirk is briefly this: He was 
the sailing-master of an English privateer, com- 
manded by Captain Stradling, which was cruis- 
ing in the South Seas, and which stopped at 
Juan Fernandez in 1704 for supplies and repairs, 
that island being then as well — and almost 
as frequently visited by English, French, and 
Spanish vessels as it is now. In consequence 
of a violent quarrel with his commander, Selkirk 
resolved to leave the vessel, and, accordingly, 
in September, 1704, he was set ashore at his 
own request, being supplied with a sea-chest, 
clothes, bedding, a firelock, a pound of gun- 
powder, bullets, a flint and steel, a few pounds 
of tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible 
and other books of devotion, together with a 
case of mathematical instruments, and several 
works on navigation. He remained upon the 
island four years and four months, until he was 
taken off in February, 1709, by Captain Woodes 
Rogers, commander of the Duke, a British pri- 
vateer, in which vessel Selkirk shipped hiinself 
as mate; and, after a long cruise, returned to 
England in October, 1711, eight years before 
the publication of Robinson Crusoe. 

Selkirk, it will be observed, voluntarily went 
ashore, well supplied with arms, tools, clothes, 
and books, upon an island that for two centuries 
had been the resort of ships of various nations. 
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| Charles Dickens. } 
Robinson Crusoe, on the contrary, was ship- 
wrecked, and escaped by swimming to a desolate 
island not laid down upon the maps. Juan 
Fernandez is in the Pacific Ocean, about thirty- 
four degrees, or more than two thousand miles, 
south of the Equator, and four hundred miles 
from the south-west coast of South America. 
Let us now see where Robinson Crusoe’s island 
is situated. 

Robinson Crusoe relates that he had been 
living for some years as a planter in Brazil, 
and, being “ straitened” for want of slaves, 
was induced to go on an expedition to the 
opposite coast of Africa for the purpose of pro- 
curing negroes. From San Salvador or Bahia, 
on the east coast of Brazil, “we set sail,” he 
says, “standing away to the northward upon 
our own coast, with design to stretch over to 
the African coast.” After encountering a severe 
hurricane, “ being in the latitude of twelve 
degrees eighteen minutes, a second storm came, 
which carried the ship far away to the westward, 
and drove us so out of the very way of all human 
commerce, that, had all our lives been saved as 
to the sea, we were rather in danger of being 
devoured by savages, than ever returning to our 
own country. In this distress, the wind still 
blowing very hard, one of our men, early in the 
morning, cried out, Land! and we had no sooner 
ran out of the cabin to look out, in hopes of 
| seeing whereabouts in the world we were, but 
| the ship struck upon a sand, and in a moment, 
her motion being so stopped, the sea broke over 
a manner that we expected we 
|| should all have perished immediately.” 

The crew took to the boat, which soon 
swamped, and all perished except Robinson 
Crusoe, who swam to shore, and found him- 
self on an island, from the highest part of 
which the mainland was distinctly visible on 
a fair day. In his first conversation with his 
| “man Friday,” Crusoe states that they talked 
|| of a current which swept by the island, and 
| which, he says, “I understood to be no 
more than the sets of the tide, as going out 
| or coming in; but I afterwards understood it 
was occasioned by the great draft and reflux of 
the mighty river Oroonoque, in the mouth or 
gulf of which river, as I found afterwards, our 
island lay; and this land which I perceived to 
the west and north-west, was the great island 
Trinidad, on the north point of the mouth of 
the river.” If any more evidence be needed to 
prove that Juan Fernandez has no more claim 
to be considered Robinson Crusoe’s island than 
the island of Lampedusa has to be considered 
that of Prospero, the question is settled by the 
title of the original edition of Robinson Crusoe, 
always abridged by modern publishers. It reads : 
“The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner; who 
lived eight-and-twenty years, all alone, in an un- 
inhabited Island on the Coast of America, near 
the mouth of the Great River Oroonoque; having 
been cast on shore by shipwreck, wherein all the 
men perished but himself. With an account 
how he was at last strangely delivered by 





Pirates, Written by himself. London: printed 
for Mr. Taylor, at the Ship, in Paternoster 
Row.” 

The adventures of Alexander Selkirk were 
published by Captain Woodes Rogers and Ed- 
ward Cooke, in 1712, seven years before Robin- 
son Crusoe was printed, in a book well described 
in its title-page: “The World Displayed, or a 
Curious Collection of Voyages and Travels se- 
lected from the Writers of all Nations in which 
the Conjectures and Interpolations of several 
vain Editors and Translations are expunged; 
every Relation is made concise and plain, and 
the Divisions of Counties and Kingdoms are 
clearly and distinctly noted. Illustrated and 
embellished with a variety of Maps and Prints 
by the best Hands. London, 1771.” The 
sixth volume of this book contains the voyage 
during which Selkirk was landed on the island 
of Juan Fernandez. De Foe may very possibly 
have imitated Alexander Selkirk’s story in some 

articulars: Selkirk kept tame goats and cats ; 

obinson Crusoe had his parrot, dog, and goat ; 
but De Foe unquestionably made his own great 
narrative. There is reason to suppose that 
he may have seen and conversed with Selkirk. 
It has indeed been conjectured that the book 
was suggested to De Foe by Sir Richard 
Steele, who certainly knew Selkirk, for he 
says in the Englishman, No. 26, for Decem- 
ber, 1714, ‘The person I speak of is Alexander 
Selkirk, whose name is familiar to men of 
curiosity, from the fame of having lived four 
ears and four months alone in the island of 
uan Fernandez. I had the pleasure frequent] 
to converse with the man soon after his arriva 
in England, in the year 1711. It was matter 
of great curiosity to hear him, as he is a man 
of good sense, give an account of the different 
revolutions in his own mind in that long soli- 
tude.” 

Steele’s description of Selkirk in conversation 
must have been very vivid and impassioned, for 
there is no man in England on whom Selkirk’s 
adventures could have made a greater impres- 
sion, Steele being extremely fond of society, 
and not able to sit alone even for a short time. 
Alluding to Selkirk’s solitude, Steele says: 
“When we consider how painful absence from 
company, for the space of but one evening, is 
to the generality of mankind, we may have a 
sense how painful this necessary and constant 
solitude was to a man bred a sailor, and ever 
accustomed to enjoy, and suffer, eat, drink, and 
sleep, and perform all offices of life in fellowship 
and company.” 

But we would direct more particular atten- 
tion to the conjecture that, in planning his 
work, De Foe was thinking less of Selkirk than 
of Peter Serrano, a Spanish sailor, whose story 
is told in a book with which De Foe could 
hardly fail to have been acquainted. “The Royal 
Commentaries of Peru, written originally in 
Spanish by the Juca Garcillasso de la Vega, 
and rendered into English by Sir Paul Rycant, 
Kt.” This is a large folio volume, published in 
London in 1688, when De Foe was twenty-seven 
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years old. The translator, Sir Paul Rycant, 
was a notable personage in his time, and his 
book attracted general attention. The story of 
Peter Serrano stands at the very beginning of 
the volume, and affords a close parallel to the 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. The island 
on which Serrano was cast, is one of a small 
cluster, now called the Serrano Keys, lying in 
the Caribbean Sea, in latitude fourteen degrees 
north, and longitude eighty degrees west, about 
midway between Cuba and the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama. The locality given by De Foe to Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island is only two degrees further 
south, but eighteen degrees further east. 

The following, with the omission of a few un- 
important sentences, is Rycant’s translation : 

* Peter Serrano escaped from shipwreck by 
swimming to that desert island, which from him 
received its name, being, as he reported, about 
two leagues in compass. . . . . . It was 
his misfortune to be lost upon these places, and 
to save his life on this disconsolate island, where 
was neither water, nor wood, nor grass, nor 
anything for support of human life. With the 
sad thoughts hereof he passed the first night, 
lamenting his affliction with as many melan- 
choly reflections as we may imagine capable to 
enter into the mind of a wretch in like extremi- 
ties. Sosoon as it grew day, he began to tra- 
verse his island, and found on the shore some 
cockles, shrimps, and other creatures of like 
nature, which the sea had thrown up, and which 
he was forced to eat raw, because he wanted fire 
wherewith to roast them: and with this small 
entertainment he passed his time, till observing 
some turtles not far from the shore, he watche 
a convenience until they came within his reach, 
and then throwing them on their backs (which 
is the manner of taking that sort of fish), he cut 
the throat, drinking the blood instead of water ; 
and slicing out the flesh with a knife which was 
fastened to his girdle, he laid the pieces to be 
dried and roasted by the sun: the shell he made 
use of to rake up rain water, which lay in little 
puddles, for that is a country often subject to 
great and sudden rains. In this manner he 
passed the first of his days by killing all the 
turtles he was able, some of which were so 
large that their shells were as big as targets or 
bucklers ; others were so great that he was not 
able to stop them on their way to the sea, so 
that in a short time experience taught him 
which sort he was able to deal with and which 
were too unwieldly for his force. With his 
lesser shells he poured water into the greater, 
some of which contained twelve gallons: so 
that having made sufficient provision of meat 
and drink, he began to contrive some way to 
strike fire, that so he might not only dress his 
meat with it, but also make a smoke to give a 
sign to ‘any ship which was passing in those 
seas. Considering of this invention (for seamen 
are much more ingenious in all times of extre- 
mity than men bred on land), he searched every- 
where to find out a couple of hard pebbles in- 
stead of flint, his knife serving in place of a 
steel; but the island being all covered with 





a dead sand, and no stone appearing, he swam 
into the sea, and diving often to the bottom, he | 
at length found a couple of stones fit for his pur- 
pose, which he rubbed together until he got 





them to an edge, with which being able to strike | 
fire, he drew some thread out of his shirt | 
which he worked so small that it was like cot- | 
ton and served for tinder; so that having con. | 


trived a means to kindle fire, he then gathered | 


a great quantity of sea-weeds thrown up bythe | 
waves, which, with the shells of fish and the | 


planks of ships which had been wrecked on | 
these shoals, afforded nourishment for his fuel; | 
and lest sudden showers should extinguish his | 
fire, he made a little covering like a small hut | 


witb the shells of the largest turtles or tortoises 


that he had killed, taking great care that his | 


fire should not go out. In the space of two 
months and sooner, he was as improvided of all 


things as lie was at first, for with the great | 


rains, heat, and moisture of that climate, his 
provisions were corrupted ; and the great heat 


of the sun was so violent on him, having neither H 
clothes to cover him nor shadow for shelter, | 
that when he was, as it were, broiled in the | 


sun, he had no remedy but to run into the sea. 


In this misery and care he passed three years, | 
during which time he saw several ships at sea | 


and often made his smoke ; but none turned out 
of their way to see what it meant, for fear of 
those shelves and sands which wary pilots avoid 


with all imaginable circumspection; so that the — 


poor wretch, despairing of all manner of relief, 
esteemed it a mercy for him to die, and arrive 


at that period which could only put an end to 


his miseries ; and being exposed in this manner 
to all weathers, the hair of his body grew in 
that manner that he was covered all over with 
bristles, the hair of his head and beard reachin 
to his waist, that he appeared like some wild 
and savage creature. 

“At the end of three years, Serrano was 
strangely surprised with the appearance of a 
man in his island, whose ship " 
before been cast away upon those sands, and 
had saved himself on a plank of the vessel. So 
soon as it was day he espied the smoke, and, 
imagining whence It was, made towards it. So 
soon as they saw each other, it is hard to say 
which was the most amazed. Serrano imagined 


that it was the devil who came in the shape of a | 


man to tempt him to despair : the new comer be- 
lieved Serrano to be the devil in his own proper 
shape and figure, being covered over with hair | 


and beard; in fine, they were both afraid, flying 


one from the other. Peter Serrano cried out as 
he ran, ‘Jesus, Jesus, deliver me from the 
devil!’ The other, hearing this, took courage, 
and returning again to him, called out, ‘ Bro- | 
ther, brother, don’t fly from me, for I am a 
Christian as thou art!’ and because he saw | 
that Serrano still ran from him, he repeated the | 
Credo, or Apostles’ Creed, in words aloud, which 
when Serrano heard, he knew it was no devil 
would recite those words, and thereupon gave a 
stop to his flight, and returning to him with 
great kindness they embraced each other with 
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sighs and tears, lamenting their sad estate with- 
out any hopes of deliverance. Serrano supposing 
that his guest wanted refreshment, entertained 
him with such provisions as his miserable life 
afforded; and having a little comforted each 
other they began to recount the manner and 
occasion of their sad disasters. Then for the 
better government in their way of living, they 
designed their hours of day and night to certain 
services. Such a time was appointed to kill fish 
for eating, such hours for gathering sea-weeds, 
fish bones, and other matters which the sea 
threw up, to maintain their constant fire; and 
especial care they had to observe their watches, 
and relieve each other at certain hours, so that 
they might be sure their fire went not out. In 
this manner they lived amicably together for cer- 
tain days, for many did not pass before a 
quarrel arose between them so high that they 
were ready to fight. The occasion proceeded 
from some words that one gave the other, that 
he took not that care and labour as the ex- 
tremity of their condition required; and this 
difference so increased (for to such misery do 
our passions often betray us), that at length 
they separated and lived apart one from the 
other. However, in a short time, having ex- 


| perienced the want of that comfort which 
| mutual society procures, their choler was ap- 
peased, and so they returned to enjoy commerce 
| and the assistance which friendship and society 
| afforded; in which condition they passed four 
years; during all which time ~ 


saw many 
ships sail near them, yet none would be so cha- 
|| ritable or curious as to be invited by their 
smoke and flame; so that now being almost 
desperate, they expected no other remedy be- 
| sides death to put an end to their miseries. 
| “However, at length a ship, adventuring to 
pass nearer than ordinary, espied the smoke, and 
| rightly judging that it must be made by some 
| shipwrecked persons escaped to those sands, 
e them in. Serrano 
|| and his companion readily ran to the place where 
| they saw the boat coming; but so soon as the 
mariners were ameter so near as to distin- 
|| guish the strange figures and looks of these two 
|| men, they were so affrighted that they began to 
|| row back: but the poor men cried out, and that 
| they might believe them not to be devils or evil 
| spirits, they rehearsed the creed, and called aloud 
| upon the name of Jesus: with which words the 
mariners returned, took them into the boat, and 
| carried them to the ship, to the great wonder of 
| all there present, who, with admiration, beheld 
their hairy shapes, not like men but beasts, and 
|| with singular pleasure heard them relate the 
| story of their past misfortunes. The companion 
_ died on his voyage to Spain, but Serrano lived 
to come thither, from whence he travelled into 
| Germany, where the Emperor then resided ; all 
which time he nourished his hair and beard, to 
serve as an evidence and proof of his past life. 
Wheresoever he came, the people pressed as a 
sight to see him for money; persons of quality, 
having also the same curiosity, gave him suffi- 
cient to defray his charges; and his Imperial 





Majesty, having seen and heard his discourses, 
bestowed a rent upon him of four thousand 
pieces of eight a year, which make four thousand 
eight hundred ducats in Peru; and going to the 
possession of this income, he died at Panama, 
without further enjoyment. All this story was | 
related to me by a gentleman called Garci 
Sanchez de Figueron, one who was acquainted | 
with Serrano, and heard it from his own mouth; | 
and that after he had seen the Emperor he then 
cut his hair and beard to some convenient length, 
because that it was so long before, that when he 
turned himself on his bed, he often lay upon it, 
which incommoded him so much as to disturb 
his sleep.” 

D’Israeli conjectures, probably enough, in his | 
Curiosities of Literature, that all the reflections 
of Robinson Crusoe—which appear to arise so 
naturally in the mind of an enforced solitary— 
were derived from Steele’s or Selkirk’s own 
verbal descriptions. That De Foe borrowed 
the main incidents of the most popular book of 
adventure ever written from Serrano’s narrative 
is even more probable. 





ELECTION-TIME IN AMERICA. 


Wuen I make these present notes, it wants 
a week to the election of President, and the 
Lincoln men and the Douglas men are in a 
seething state of excitement. 

All the political clubs are sitting day and 
night. The “ Roucu-Sxrins” are clamorous, the 
“ Puiz Uciies” are vociferous, the “ DouBLE 
Pumps” of Baltimore are marching in proces- 
sion, the “ Revotver Hitters” and “ Deap 
Rassits” of New York are unfurling their ban- 
ners, the “ WipEAwaKEs” are trimming their 
lanterns by day and carrying them about all 
night. The Wideawakes are as potent in the 
America of the present day, as the “ Know- 
noTHInGs”—those foes of the Irish and German 
emigrants—were a few years ago. 

The small-printed American papers are full 
of reports of political meetings, and rumours 
of intended disruption in the South, and of the 
people of Carolina drilling “Palmetto regiments,” 
and buying powder and rifles. Everywhere ad- 
vertisements meet your eye of this inflammatory 


RoLL ON—ROLL uP! 

Sixteen varieties of Campaign MEDALS, solid rim, 
with milled edge and gilt shell rim—medals contain- 
ing beautiful melainotype likenesses of 

Lincoln and Hamlin, 
Bell and Everett, 
Douglas and Johnson, 
Breckinridge and Lane. 

Mark Baryewrrz and JonarHan Pumpner, 38 
and 40, West Fourru-street, New York. 


Now, when I go to the store of Barnewitz, 
and buy these election badges, which are about 
the size of a five-dollar gold piece, I find they 
bear on one side the likeness of the nominee for 
President, on the other the Vice-President, and 
are to be worn at the button-hole. I have seen 
thousands wearing them; and since I have 
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been in America, and indeed a week ago on| the Potomac and get into a very small “ White | 
the Alabama river, I met a well-known duel-| House.” As for the New York Herald, always | 
list with a little silver bell on his watch-| scurrilous, it seems to have gone mad. It gives | 
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chain: signifying thereby his changeless attach- | a page, this very morning, to discussing the city 


ment to Mr. Bell, one of the candidates for 
the presidentship. These election medals fol- 
low me everywhere—barefooted boys bring 
cigar-boxes full of them for sale, into the luxuri- 
ous marble-paved smoking-rooms of the great 
hotels; lean dried-up men hawk them through 
the long avenues of the railway-cars, and awake 
me torecommend their medals and their “ plun 
candy ;” the shops have trays of them in their 
windows ; you can almost tell in different cities 
how the voting is likely to go, by the majority of 
medals you meet, being either “Lincoln” or 
“ Douglas.” The book-stall keepers in the halls 
of the hotels, and at the railway stations, teaze 
me with portraits of “the rail-splitter,” or “ the 
Union candidate,” printed in broad blue on 
crimson ribbons; and when these do not con- 
front me the man next me, in the train or coach, 
is sure to be laughing grimly over “The Repub- 
lican” or “ The Democratic Campaign Songster,” 
price ten cents, with all the new election ballads 
in it. Election banners flaunt in the air of every 
street in New York; vermilion-lettered placards 
on the walls entreat you to buy pure procession 
fireworks—if you are a Wideawake—at “ Ezekiel 
Whitman’s,Twenty-fourth-street, Third Avenue.” 
If Itake up the paper I bought at a street-stall, 
just by the St. Nic 1olas Hotel, I find the leaders 
all about “The Grand Mass. Ratification Meet- 
ing,” in the Eighteenth Ward, 14th Assembly 
District, to be held to-night at the corner of 
First Avenue, and Twenty-first-street, when Jere- 
miah Hutchings, the regular Democratic Union 
Nominee for the Assembly, will address his 
countrymen; or a letter from the “Young 
Men’s Democratic Union Club,” declaring that 
the Hon. John Cochrane is “the only man 
nominated who can successfully carry the West 
District against the Black Republicans,” and 
entreating all citizens who do not wish to see 
the Stars of the Union dimmed, or the Sun of 
the New World shorn of its expanding beam, 
to rally round Hon. Cochrane and Washington 
Duff, his coadjutor. 

All the way up Broadway the windows of the 
palatial shops are full of election caricatures. 
Yankee Notions shows us a rowdy in silk hat, 
and boots over trousers, taking boxing lessons 
ready for polling-day. Nick Nax presents us 
with Abe Lincoln spouting from a platform 
of rails, under which grins a half-concealed 
nigger. Frank Leslie’s [llustrated Newspaper 
relates a sad story of a poor woman at Balti 
more being shot by accident during a fight be- 
tween two political clubs, “The Rough Skins” 
and “Double Pumps” before mentioned. The 
Olive Branch gets more warlike than ever, 
and proposes hanging Lincoln to “skeer” the 
Black Republicans. At the print-shops we see 
lithographs of Douglas being flogged by his 
mother for associating with the naughty “ Ne- 
braska Bill,” and on the other side of the door- 
post, a gaunt Abraham Lincoln trying to ford 





candidates, and commenting on their- person; 


history. It gives asad picture of city politics; | 


it treats of “the war of factions, bar-room 
and side-walk cliques;” of the 
saturnalia and General Blue Monday ;” of the 


headaching quantity of “ committees, associa- | 
. o . - »” . > 
tions, and organisations ;” “ processional parades | 


becoming chronic ;” “turmoil and excitement 
bordering on madness.” 


minate people unknown to even the oldest resi- 
dents of their own districts. Out comes the 


names of these candidates for the Legislature, 
in grog-shops innumerable, and on posters | 
of a 


tot 


| sizes pasted on every wall. Then, says 


the Herald, come the sham meetings, with | 
advertised resolutions signed by sham chair- | 
The candidates | 


men and bribed secretaries. 
are introduced, and make their bow, like 
new clowns in a circus. The first scene ends 
as all the other scenes of the political farce do, 


with a grog-shop, where endless glasses of | 


“Lager beer,” “brandy cocktail,” and “ Jer- 


sey lightning” are drunk. Then come neglect | 


of business—nay, the very neglect made 
into a business—loud talking, dollar-collect- 
ing, card-publishing, processions, and so on, 
to the election day. Tammany Hall, near 
the City Park, is the centre of all this corrup- 
tion and abuse; and there is one thing we can 
praise the Herald for, and that is its unceasing 
efforts to purify and reform the degraded town- 
council of New York. 


The descriptions of the candidates are worth | 
quoting, as they certainly serve to show the | 


justice of the Herald’s invectives against Tam- 
many Hall. 
We select six “political portraits” as an ex- 
ample and a warning : 
CanpipaTE No. 1. 
After considerable search amongst the liquor stores 


and head-quarters of the runners and men of all | 


work, we succeeded in finding a person that had 


seen James Hayes, the Tammany candidate; yet no | 


one was able to inform us as to the whereabouts of 
his habitation. 


age, medium height, cropped hair, red whiskers and 
red face, with an independent air about him so cha- 


racteristic of the loafing class of Irishmen. The | 


only business that we could learn that he was en- 


gaged in was a runner and an appendage at the | 


primary elections, 


An election runner does not seem a man of | 
the right class of mind for town-councilman for | 


a great city. 
CANDIDATE No. 2. 


It appears from the posters to be found stuck up | 


in different portions of the district, that Michael W. 
Burns, the Breckinridge candidate, is raising the 
gridiron cry upon Woodruff with great zeal. Every 


prominent place in the district is placarded with an | 
enormous gridiron standing on legs, and with long , 


* political | 


Decentralisation, the | 
Herald complains, has led to a series of small | 
cliques in blind alleys and back slums that no- | 





He was born in Ireland, and bears | 
all the marks of his race; is about thirty years of | 
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arms extended as if for booty. These are the poli- 
tical standards of Mr. Burns. Each poster has the 
announcement that Michael W. Burns is the anti- 
railroad candidate, and appeals to all the honest 
voters to vote against C. B. Woodruff. Mr. Burns, 
besides the name of Gridiron Smasher that he has 
given himself, runs with the machine, and is con- 
nected with Hose Company No. 21; is about twenty- 
five, thin face, dark complexion, and, we believe, a 
member of that numerous class of this city who have 
no particular business. He was formerly engaged 
in driving cattle and sheep between the Erie Rail- 
road depét and Bull’s Head, but has retired from 
that business, and now spends his time about the 
drinking-saloons. 
CANDIDATE No. 38. 

Joseph A. Gardiner, the republican nominee in 
this district, resides in State-street, and has for a long 
time been connected with the police force of the city. 
He is a cooper by trade, and at one time carried on 
that business; was a police detective for two or 
three years. He bears the reputation of being one 
of the most attentive policemen of the district, is 
about thirty-two years of age, native of New York, 
with strong American proclivities, is about five feet 
eight inches in height, dark hair, smooth face, with 
a large, full and penetrating eye, prominent Roman 
nose; would be taken for a man of more than common 





intelligence, with a countenance bearing unmis- 
takable evidence of an active mind and restless spirit 
within. 


CanpiwaTE No. 4. 
Mr. Kinney is a man about twenty-seven years of 
age, a native of this district, five feet ten inches in 
height, with dark brown hair, side whiskers and 


moustache, has somewhat of a foppish air about him, 
and walks in regular cavalier style. He was at one 
time a clerk in a drug store, from which ke has 
obtained the appellation of M.D. He is now one of 
the employés in the Post-office. He ran once for 
coroner and was defeated, and we believe he was 
once defeated as a candidate for Assembly in the 
Sixteenth ward. 
CanpipAaTE No. 5. 

Joseph Woodworth, the Tammany nominee, is a 
sort of fancy gentleman, got up artificially in an 
artistic style, is about thirty-five, large build, full 
round face, brown complexion, wears goatee and 
moustache, and is a person that stirs up quite a 
breeze in a small way. He formerly kept a one- 
horse hotel at the junction of Spring and Macdougal- 
streets, and is now a dealer in fast and fancy horses, 
making his head-quarters in Laurens-street. 


CANDIDATE No. 6. 

The Breckinridgere have nominated Thomas 
Montgomery, a young man about twenty-five, and a 
machinist and engineer. He is a native of Ire- 
land, and came to this country when about a year 
old, received a thorough education by a private 
teacher, and is an industrious and energetic man. 
He has been the main support of a disabled mother 
for the last ten years. He is of medium height, 
dark brown hair, light grey eyes, and has withal a 
countenance revealing an active and restless mind. 
He is a member of Engine Company No. 21, and is 
an exempt fireman. He haz made several proposi- 
tions to the other candidates to unite upon one ticket 
against the republicans. 


But I must tear myself from Tammany Hall 
to go and sce the great political event of the day, 





THE GRAND Dovetas Ox-Roast IN JoNnEs’s 


Woop. 

I have heard for the last two hours the gentle- 
men rocking in the chairs outside the door of 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, in Broadway, discussing 
the roast as they roll and bite their cigars. 
They cherish an angry hatred of Lincoln, for 
most of them are Cuban sugar-planters, or gen- 
tlemen of property from Louisiana, and wear 
sumptuous watch-chains at their fobs three inches 
broad. Last night, just as I got to bed, there 
was a political procession to herald this Ox-Roast. 
An enormous Kentucky ox was borne on a 
scaffold past my window, surrounded by torches ; 
his great shadow loomed like that of the Bull of 
Phalaris on my bedroom wall, luminous just 
then with a fiery storm of political fireworks. 
Somebody addressed the crowd all night long 
from the hotel balcony in the next room (how 
I love and adore the memory of that man!), then 
five brass bands struck up “Yankee Doodle,” 
and four cannon saluted heaven from the Fifth 
Avenue every ten minutes, for an hour. And 
all this was to advertise the Ox-Roast at two 
o’clock to-day in Jones’s Wood. I order as my 
ope for the Roast, at the St. Nicholas 

ar, a mint-julep—seraphic compound—paradi- 
saical beverage—surely the result of a long life 
devoted (not in vain) to alchemy and the search 
for the elixir vite. Domingo the barman pours 
out into a tin cup, a wine-glass and a half of spirits 
crystal pure ; in another tumbler, under the cold 
— of some split diamonds of Wenham ice, 
e places a bunch of the freshest and most aro- 

matic dewy green mint, clipping off all but the 
last emeraldine tops of the latest growth. These 
he bruises a little, till they breathe, under that 
gentle persecution and soft torture, a calm, per- 
fumed essence, at once medicinal and delicious. 
He then dashes in a spoonful of citron bitters, 
and holds the two tin tumblers one in either 
hand, with the air of a juggler, then tossing 
them over his head, he mingles them violently, 
then clapping a larger tin tumbler as a sort 
of extinguisher over the one now full of 
ice, mint, gin, and citron bitters, he shakes 
it stormily for the space of two minutes, then 
jerking off the cover, he dashes the julep, now 
perfect and complete, into a large glass tumbler 
and slides it to me, taking as he does so a fresh 
order from another thirsty soul for a “ Catawba 
cobbler.” I drink the julep, and for a moment 
forget my kindred and my native land—my 
cares, my hopes—my editors and my crities— 
I bathe in bliss, and then hum the verses of 
Coleridge with great unction, though they are 
not exactly apposite : 

“ This is a drink of wondrous powers, 

My mother made it of wild flowers.” 
I cap that, with the rolling lines in Comus: 

“ And first behold this cordial julep here 

That flames and dances in its crystat bounds, 

With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mixed ; 

Not that nepenthe which the wife of Thane 

In Egypt gave to joy-born Helena, 

Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 

To life so friendly or so cool to thirst.” 
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And blessing the inventor of mint julep, who 
must have been as wise a king as of mca and 
as great in chemistry as Glauber, I set out for 
Jones’s Wood, to see the political Ox-Roasting. 
The New York air is very exhilarating. 
There is always a breeze from the Hudson or 
the Bay. The sky is of a lively blue that 
never stagnates into one great veinless block 
of lapis lazuli, like an Italian sky. The 
streets are fresh and bright; the houses are 
of a pure colour; and even marble statues 
searcely tarnish in the changeful atmosphere. 
The people in the streets are chiefly business 
and but they move more languidly than we 
Pnlish do, and are leaner, and have less colour 
in their cheeks. Then the negroes mottle life’s 
chess-board here, and the emigrants make us 
think of home, and nobody looks poor or hopeless, 
and every one is at least decently dressed and 
looks bold and even independent ; and there are 
hardly any beggars, and the street boys are less 
noisy than with us, and less audaciously and 
coarsely rude. 

Now I reach the beginning of Bowery, where 
the old clothes shops are and the low theatres. 
An enormous calico flag, sixty feet long, flaps 
across the road, with 

“ Dovetas & Jonnson” 
on it. Now comes on the street railroad, an 
enormous omnibus car of a yellow dahlia colour. 
Above the conductor’s head, on the outside bal- 
cony, flutters a red flag, inscribed 
“Ox Roastixe In Jones’s Woop.” 

Away we glide, some fifty of us, though drawn 
only by two horses, up Third Avenue, all bound 
to “the Monster Democratic Rally and Grand 
Political Carnival.” The car is full, not only 
on both seats, but with strange wild-looking 
men, of, I should say, no great landed property 
(unless you call dirt landed property), who 
stand up in the centre of the carriage, holding 
on to the roof straps; both balconies outside, 
and even the very steps, are crowded. My demo- 
cratic friends are not discussing politics, but 
beef. One says: 

“Sure I have gone without meat for two 
days, just to get an appetite for this affair. I 
mean to fill in enough now to last till Sunday.” 

Another says he doesn’t care what “the little 
giant” says, so he can get some of the Douglas 
beef. A third uses his toothpick freely, “ to get 
all under weigh,” as he playfully observes. 

We reach the great stables and coach-house 
station at Sixty-sixth-street, quite out of the 
city (as far as Haarlem), and dismount. There 
is a straggling black line of people down the 
road for half a mile. It looks like a wavering 
train of gunpowder, just laid, and laid zig-zag, 
in a fright. I follow the line. The itinerant 
dealers, more familiar and less anxious for pur- 
chases than our own costermongers, and wear- 
ing no peculiar dress, are thick as mosquitoes in 
a Carolina swamp. ‘There are large red apples, 
from New Jersey orchards—maple sugar cakes 
—cheap cigars. There is Lager beer, as the 
fresh, light, frothy pleasant beer the Germans 
introduced into America is called, There is a 





man with the hair coming through his straw hat, | 


selling “ Douglas walking-sticks,” and another 
man with a felt hat, with a loose crown, has 

“ DoueLas” 
painted in large green letters over his stall, and | 
is shouting to the passers-by: 

“That no gentleman need pay at this esta. | 
blishment who doesn’t choose, as Mr. Douglas | 
has promised to make the matter all right with | 
me the night before the election.” | 

Further on, a ragged quick-eyed boy is pitch. 
ing copper cents with ail his might into a willow. | 
pattern plate, crying, as he does so: 

“ Twenty-five cents, gentlemen, for every cent | 
which stops in the plate; one cent for the | 
throw, i twenty-five cents to the successful | 
aimer.” . a te : | 

Next him a rival boy, flinging a ring at a | 
large kitchen knife uk upright in a board 
covered with tenpenny nails. 

The cry of this speculator is: 

“If you never don’t risk, you never won’t | 
win. ‘Ten cents to any one who rings a nail, | 
twenty-five cents to any one who rings the | 
knife. Five cents a throw. You can’t miss if 
you try, gentlemen.” | 

Here come two rival ballad-singers; one, | 
with a wry mouth, bellows, to the cheery tune of | 
**«Camptown Races”: | 
“Tn Illinois there can be found—dudah, dudah, 
Two nags upon the campaign ground—dudah. 

dudah, do. 

First, ‘ Little Dug,’ I do declare—dudah, dudah, 
And ‘Spotted Abe,’ with krinky hair — dudab, | 
dudah, do.” | 
And to this Notus responds Anster : 
“We've pitched our tent on campaign ground, 
A few days, a few days, 
To give the woollies another round. 
Douglas’s going home, 
The White House is the place he’ll stop 
In a few days, in a few days; 
He must go there, as sure as pop, 
For he’s going home !” 

But I grow careless of these singers as I 
approach the man with “the revolving arrow,” 
who tells me that if I risk two cents for a turn, | 
I am to be the proud possessor of as many 
“macaroons” as the number the arrow stops at | 
shall indicate. 

Now, I enter the green rail gate of Jones’s | 
Wood, and find myself in a sort of faded tea- | 
garden, where walks wind about among groves | 
of stripling trees, rustic temples, rifle galleries, | 
and dancing-rooms. It is a sloping park, on | 
the banks of the river, with a pleasant view of | 
Blackwell’s Island opposite, and the penitentiary | 
and madhouse thereupon. As soon as I enter | 
I see a banner with the names of the Tammany | 
Hall candidates, and in an open glade in the | 
centre I find a brass band, pounding out “ Hail, | 
Columbia,” at the foot of the speakers’ platform, | 
and surrounded by people. On the left-hand | 
side of the pathway, some four thousand persons | 
—two-thirds rowdy boys—with small flags, sur- | 
round a large enclosure shut in witha pine fence. | 


In the centre of this, are light temporary tables, | 
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piled with loaves of bread and heaps of 
“crackers” and biscuits, making the rowdy 
mouth water with carnivorous anticipation. 
The police, in large flat caps and blue frock- 
' coats, with brass stars on the breast, look on at 
| the pit, fifteen feet long, six feet wide, and four 
feet deep, where the ox, the sheep, and the hog, 
are roasting fragrantly. There is a roar of elec- 
| tion cannon, a defiling of banners, and a clash 
|| of music as the speakers enter in procession and 
!| march towards the platform. The mob rolls, 
and billows, and sways till it rocks itself calm. 
Hon. Herschel Johnson has just begun to say 
that he has come from the South, “the sunny, 
constitutional South,” in answer to a call “at 
once pressing and pleasurable.” The vast mul- 
titude of freemen he sees, assure him that the 

great and beating popular heart of the coun- 
_ try is moved and agitated by the impending 
popular—— 

“__Crisis,” he would have said, but at that 
ill-timed moment bang—bang—bang—bang goes 
the injudicious cannon, and a voice roars, 

“Our friends from the Eleventh Ward are 
here !” 

“Yes, and all New Jersey, and Connecticut 
too !” cries another. 

And on comes the noisy procession with 
tumultuous banners and untirable band. 
| Mr. Johnson, silenced for a time, goes on to 

say that the Breckinridge platform has been 
split up, and he talks much that I don’t care to 
| follow, until there is a shout of “Dry up!”— 
“Douglas! Douglas!” And at last Douglas 
rises to speak amid cadenced earthquakes of ap- 
sy volleys of cannon, and bursts of brass 
bands. 

This is the sturdy, unscrupulous man, once a 
cabinet-maker, who is opposing Lincoln, once 
a boatman and woodcutter, both aiming at 
power in a great country where there is no im- 
pediment to prevent the poorest man of virtue 
and genius from attaining the supreme power. 
Douglas is a thick-set stern-looking man, of an 
O’Connell build. He begins: 


“ FetLow-CiTizEns or New Yorx,—I appear be- 
fore you to-day for the purpose of making an earnest 
appeal in behalf of this glorious Union. (Cries of 
“Good for you!” and “Three cheers more for 
Douglas!”) There can be no disunionist, there can 
be no enemy in this Union, in the Empire City of 
America: (A Voice, “That’s so!” ‘*No, no!” and 
applause.) New York is not Northern, nor is she 
Southern, nor is she Western, nor is she Eastern; 
but she is continental and metropolitan. (Cries of 
“That's good!” and cheers.) New York is the 
great commercial centre, the great monetary heart 
of the American continent, and as such every New 
Yorker ought to sympathise with every State and 
every Territory, and every people in the whole 
Union. (Applause.) Then I ask your attention to 
the mode in which this glorious Union is to be 
maintained and perpetuated for ever to our posterity. 
There is but one mode in which this can be done.” 

A Votce—“ We'll elect you, and you'll do it.” 
(Music by a band on the ground.) 


_ But need I pursue the vigorous speaker into 
his thirdlies and fourthlies, or relate how he 
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swore to hang Lincoln with his own hands | 
1] 


higher than ever old Virginia hung John Brown, 
if he proved a traitor to the constitution. 

Need I dwell on the roars of 

“ Good, boy !” 

* Bravo, Dug!” 

* That’s so!” 

“Three cheers and a tiger for little Dug! 
Hei! hei!! hei!!!” 

“Hang up every black Republican in the 
country !” 

* Sail on !” 

“ LET HER RIP!” 

At four o’clock the cutting-up commences. 
There is a solemnhush. The table with loaves 
and crackers is placed on the east side of the 
enclosure. The oily oozing pig is on the west ; 
four other tables with bread, mutton, and beef, 
form the south; and two tables, one for 
loaves, the other for beef, are in the centre, 
The reporters and cooks are inside the fence, 
busy round the smouldering pit. The speakers, 
satiated with talking, are dragging their re- 
laxed uvulus and deafened ears back to the city. 
The police are driving interlopers outside the 
fence. Thousands of rowdy eyes squint and 
roll—hands clutch, and expectation stands on 
tiptoe, eager for the fray. The hydra mob is 
greedy and disposed to be violent. At first all was 
reasonably decorous. Boys bore round trays 


full of huge slices of bread, which every one | 


snatched at hungrily, according to the pro- 


gramme: although now and then a tray was | 


knocked down and angrily scrambled for. Then 
the meat was cut into savoury “ chunks,” and 
also handed round, but routine was now de- 
spised; the strongest and most brutal trod and 


trampled to the front and rushed at whatever || 


was offered. 

Impatient of the delay, and fearful of losing 
their shares, the mob now rushes to the fence, 
tears it down, and storms into the enclosure. 
The police, swamped, rally round a table covered 
with pork, and round that of the chief carver, 
The mob overthrow the rickety table and 
crowd round the carver, who is urged to apo- 
plexy by savage cries for “Beef, mister!” 
At last, faint and disgusted, he retires, and 
the crowd rush at the relics of the ox. Fore- 
most among the rioters, like the dreadful “ Man 
with the Beard” in the crimson tableaux of the 
French Revolution, is a Rough, in a puce 
shirt, who with an axe lopped in bits the re- 
maining quarter of the bullock (or rather calf, 
for the bullock of the night procession was far 


too valuable to roast). Half savage, half mis- 


chievous and laughing, the mob tear at the 

ieces as he chops them off, and threaten to 
eave him with nothing but the bone; but at 
last he gives the axe to another, and makes off 
with a small hot luncheon of some twenty 
pounds of reeking meat. 

Now, the mob, excited and wanton, but no 
longer hungry, take their revenge for having been 
kept waiting, by brutal mischief; a sack of salt is 
tossed in the air to the detriment of many eyes 
and many coats, and when it gets too empty for 
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flight it is trodden under foot. Then the re- 
maining loaves are pelted about and destroyed, 
and the beef bones and lumps of meat are used as 
missiles. At this crisis, a greaé mind in the mob 
discovers the value of the crackers (biscuits), 
and, in a moment, two hundred of them are 
skimming the air—flying strong and swift, break- 
ing painfully on noses and cheek-bones, hats and 
eyes. Lastly, a ruder nature suggests that the 
biscuit barrels are not altogether useless, and 
away they go into the air, falling with a crash 
like shells, and eliciting fights wherever the 
fall; one poor wretch is bonneted by a barrel, 
and when be draws it off, the nails, in the inside 
staves, have cut his face terribly; in a moment 
out go his fists, striking whoever is near him. 
Then the police, dreading the appearance of 
knives, break in and disperse the turbulent 
mob, and slowly the great assembly breaks and 
falls away. 

That night we had another procession: not 
merely the seedy thirty thousand who that 
morning assembled to eat the Douglas calf in 
the woods of Jones, but all the seething millions 
of New York and its suburb cities, Brooklyn, New 
Jersey, and Hoboken: all to shout for Lincoln. 

When I left my hotel a little before mid- 
night, and looked down the street, there were 
moving forests of torches advancing towards 
me from every point of the compass. Gradually 
they grew, these undulating lines of twin stars, 
from mere pins’ heads of light to radiating suns, 
with rays and halos of theirown. They advanced 
under starry ares of discharged fireworks, 
under blue irradiations of Roman candles, pro- 
jectiles that burst in the air like luminous rifle- 
bullets. Champ! went the New Jersey band, 
defiling down one strand. Champ! champ! went 
the Brooklyn band, debouching into Broadway. 
Clash! Champ! champ! went the Hoboken 
band, meeting them full butt, and greeting them 
with “tiger” shouts, hei-hei-ing, and brazen 
welcome, and booms of tightened parchment. 
Now came on marching serried batallions of 
*Wideawakes,” the flower of the New York 
youth. They marched two abreast, the officers 
wearing badges, and ribbons, and crimson scarfs, 
and each regiment with its fiery crimson colours. 
Each Wideawake wore a cape of oilskin, painted 
a vermilion colour, in addition to a shako, 
covered also with red oilskin. Each bore in his 
right hand a pole about five feet long, having a 
swinging tin oil lamp fastened ina frame at one 
end. There were whole companies with blue 
lamps, and others with red, so that, as they 
marched in perfect military array, wheeling and 
changing front with the mechanism of the soldier, 
they had the appearance of a Chinese Feast of 
Lanterns. 

These Wideawakes are the terror of the 
South, and of the democrats generally, through- 
out America. If is supposed they are sally 
Abolitionist volunteers in disguise, and the vio- 
lent opposition papers say that their rods and 





lanterns point tofuture murdersand incendiarism. 
They have recently had, even in New York, very 
bloody conflicts with democratic mobs. 

Now, the cannon round the statue of Wash- 
ington, up towards the Fifth Avenue, bellowed 
to the welkin, and made the very stars wink, as 
if they were sneezing at the sulphurous smell. 
Now, all the clubs drew up in square under 
the balcony of the St. Nicholas Hotel. Roman | 
candles were fired and broke into blue stars, | 
while the rockets blossomed high up in the sky, | 
and cast down showers of fiery primroses, | 
Bang—champ! went the bands, and “Hei!— | 
hei!!—ner!!!” shouted the men in the red | 
capes. The great Lincoln banner, that waved | 
heavily across Broadway, grew transparent and 
golden with the torchlight. 

“Three cheers for Lincoln !” 

“Three groans for Douglas !” 

“Three cheers and a tiger for Seward, and | 
three hisses for Tammany Hall and the Soft 
Shells !” 

Now a hush, partly broken by the approach | 
of a band newly landed from Albany—a hush as 
a little knot of men appeared on the balcony, and | 
waved their hands to Sapasente shouts. 

“Mr. Elias Pidgeonbarley, from Missouri!” | 

Shouts enough to awaken Washington in his | 
rude tomb on the banks of the Potomac. Fresh 
thunders of cannon, fresh rains of blue stars | 
from the Roman candles, fresh tigers, fresh | 
marching, fresh shouts of “ Let her rip!” and | 
“That’s good!” and “Sail on!” as some five 
thousand voices roared out an election song, of | 
which I subjoin the first verse : 
“T hearkened in the east, and I hearkened in the | 

wes | 

And T heard a fifing and a drumming ; 
And my heart bobbed up, in the middle of my | 

breast, 

For I knew that the people were a-coming. | 

Then pull off your coat, and roll up your 
sleeve, 
Abe and the people are a-coming, 
Oh, pull off your coat, and roll up your | 
sleeve, 

For LincoLN AND THE PEOPLE ARE 
A-COMING, I BELIEVE!” 
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